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METHODS OF MARCHING. 


Aut the great operations in the wars of modern times have involved 
the extensive movement of troops by rail and water and by marching. 
At the beginning of these wars, and at the opening of subsequent 
campaigns in prosecuting them, the several columns of the opposing 
armies have usually been set in motion at the earliest practicable moment 
after a plan of operations had been decided upon, and moved forward 
towards each other, or in the direction of decisive points in the theatre 
of the war, by means of public conveyances or by marching. It has 
almost invariably happened that when these primary operations were 
happily concluded by some successful issue, or when they were un- 
fortunately delayed or interrupted by defeat, other movements of a 
more extended and active character followed with the view of rendering 
complete the successes obtained, or of retrieving the misfortunes sus- 
tained. The great majority of these movements have been conducted 
in countries or parts of countries not traversed by many railroads and 
navigable water-ways, or where the use of these means of transportation 
had been rendered unavailable. Long, wearying marches were there- 
fore usually required, and decimation of the ranks from consequent 
exhaustion and disease was commonly experienced. 

These experiences have been universal under such circumstances, 
and it is claimed are unavoidably connected with the application of 
the great principles of the science of war. We are taught that there 


must always be a prolonged season of marches and counter-marches, 
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and movements of troops to and fro, in large and in small bodies, at the 
opening of a war ora campaign, in order that the enemy may be properly 
mystified as to the intentions of his opponents, and thereby induced, 
possibly, to uncover vital lines, or to present inferior forces at impor- 
tant points. The soldiers’ legs, we are told, must first be used with 
liberal prodigality that an advantage may be obtained which will assure 
a victory when he is called upon to employ his arms. Jomini defines 
these primary movements as the art of properly directing masses of 
troops upon the field of operations with the view of bringing a superior 
force into contact with an inferior force of the enemy. 

In endeavoring to apply these principles most of the great generals 
of the past were famous for the rapidity of their movements. Their 
columns were never allowed to rest, but were hurried from one part to 
the theatre of the war in which they were engaged to another without 
regard to the health or the comfort or the power of endurance of the 
officers and men composing them. It is true that the size of the armies 
of the past, assigned to accomplish certain purposes, were seldom or 
never strong enough to occupy all desirable or important points at once 
in such numbers as to render each point and line safe against any possi- 
ble assaults of the enemy. The rule has obtained in all modern times 
that the army sent to invade a country with hostile intent, or the enemy 
assembled to defend it, has been too small to occupy all or even any con- 
siderable number of important geographical points that might be assailed 
or should be defended, and at the same time assume aggressive or active 
defensive operations in the field. In all such cases it has been neces- 
sary, therefore, to make up for the deficiency in numbers by the rapid 
movements of the troops available from one point to another. “The 
sweet hope of victory,” the authorities on military subjects inform us, 
“ies in presenting the strongest force,” but with an army weak in num- 
bers to draw upon this hope has often been necessarily deferred, and 
defeat eventually garnered in its place by indecision and deliberation. 
An inactive force, whether strong’ or weak, has found but little success in 
the past to record in its favor when opposed to the active columns of a 
tireless enemy. 

Possibly the sacrifices of human life and health resulting from the 
prolonged rapid movements of troops have been fully compensated for 
by bloodless victories rendered possible by such physical exertion. 
But, on the other hand, there has been doubtless much ill-advised and 
useless marching and camping and testing of the physical powers of 
soldiers, especially of foot-troops. The history of almost every war of 
modern times affords illustrations of this waste of energy by generals 
who were endeavoring to accomplish a reputation for vigor and effi- 
ciency, or who desired to sustain a reputation for these desirable 


qualities already acquired. — 
General “ Stonewall” Jackson’s Confederate command more than 
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any other, probably, during the War of the Rebellion, enjoyed 
the reputation of being able to make long, rapid marches. This. 
force seemed almost ubiquitous in its mad wanderings in 1862, and 
while it sometimes created sad havoc among the Federal forces, its own 
losses were always phenomenally large. Jackson was a remarkable 
leader, and was greatly admired by his men for his genius and successes, 
and as cordially hated for his cruelties. Somewhat like Hood, of the 
Confederate service, in his general characteristics, his tactics would 
have been ordinarily successful so long as a stream of recruits could 
have been supplied him to compensate for his excessive losses. 

“ Asasoldier under Jackson,” says Colonel Brock, corresponding 
secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, “I know of no system 
employed by him in marching. He was very reticent, and neither his 
subordinates nor soldiers often knew the precise point of their desti- 
nation. There was no system employed, either as to starting, stopping, 
resting, or speed. Sometimes the march was begun at daylight, and 
darkness came upon us before we stopped. Perhaps it may be allowed 
that something of the grim determination of the commander was 
caught by the troops. They often murmured, however, under inflic- 
tions which seemed toosevere. Personally I have dragged myself along 
through pride when I devoutly wished Jackson in Hades for his in- 
humanity.” 

Possibly none of the wars of the present century are so full of illus- 
trations of needless marches as the War of the Rebellion in the United 
States, especially during the earlier part of the contest. It would be 
unreasonable, probably, to expect that the generals of the future will 
profit, fully, by this experience. Generations never borrow leaders 
from each other, and when the next war comes, new men will speedily 
be found to lead, and the same processes of practical schooling of indi- 
viduals and masses that have attended the wars of the past will be 
repeated. 

Let us hope, however, that the marches of the future will be con- 
ducted on principles in harmony with the progress of the times. To 
begin with, let us hope that whenever a march in the future is under- 
taken, either in peace or in war, the object of the march, the distance 
to be accomplished day after day, and every other matter that would 
interest the officers and men in the ranks and not prejudice the 
interests of the service, may be communicated to them from time to 
time. 

“To confide in the soldier as far as possible,” says General 
Carlin, “is very commendable, and will always produce excellent 
results,” 

The good soldier desires to know these things, not from mere idle 
curiosity, but as a tribute to his intelligence. He desires to know what 
is expected of him, that he may have the support of his mental facul- 
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ties in the exercise of his physical powers. The day of machine soldiers 
is happily over, and the rank and file must be in harmony with the 
leadership that directs them. Bayonets think now as well as swords, 
and the reason for all things attempted by every column of truly ser- 
viceable troops should be fully understood in the future that success 
may be assured. 

“From my own experience,” says General Rosecrans, “ I am fully 
prepared to believe that the monotony of the march in campaigns may 
be relieved and the energy and activity of soldiers increased by means 
of intelligence regarding their own movements, and other matters of 
interest to them. This is a reasonable and proper view.” 

Even the common laborer of the present day would not accomplish 
a task, the nature and purpose of which he was ignorant, in so satis- 
factory and efficient a manner as if he had previously been intrusted 
with a knowledge of the purpose for which his labor was applied. No 
civil employer would think of engaging laborers in the erection of a 
building without first informing those who were to perform the labor 
whether the edifice was to be a bridge or a barn. Neither would an 
employer set his hired laborers at work in making an excavation with- 
out first informing them whether he proposed to dig a cellar or open a 
canal. 

“ T always made it a practice,” says General Kautz, “to give every 
possible publicity of the aim and object of the operations of the com- 
mand to the command itself. Some commanders prefer blind obedi- 
ence, and others intelligent obedience. I prefer the latter as more satis- 
fying to the men and more conducive of success. I am entirely in 
accord with the view that all possible information should be communi- 
cated to the men as an important element in an effective command.” 

“ Labor thinks ;” and whenever the physical powers of the laborer, 
whether citizen or soldier, are called into requisition, his mental facul- 
ties should be recognized as an essential factor in producing the best 
possible results. 

“ Not alone should all possible information be disseminated among 
officers and men,” says General Merritt, “as a tribute to their intelli- 
gence, but as an incentive to pluck and enlightened endurance. - Every 
one knows,” he continues, “ how much easier it is to get through with 
a task if you know when it will end. It is easy, for example, to move 
a pile of stones, it does not matter how many, if you know that the 
removal will end the work; but if, when all are moved, there is a 
probability that they may all be moved back again only to be again 
removed, no one can estimate the hardships of the never-ending task. 
Who has not marched,” asks the general, “used up with cold and 
hunger, who would not have been better off in every way if he had 
known the end? Of course there are occasions,” he concludes, “ when 
no information can be given.” 
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The present civilization offers no premium for ignorance in any 
branch of the public service. It affords premiums only for the intelli- ’ 
gent and efficient. It regards the intelligent soldier as the only good 
soldier. “ Billy Wilson’s Zouaves,” composed of ignorant and vicious 
men recruited from the slums of a great city, suffered defeat in their 
first encounter at arms, and were never heard of again by the general 
public. An ignorant man may possibly make a good common laborer, 
and “ hew wood and draw water” to the satisfaction of his employer, 
but he can never learn to be a good soldier. He might conduct him- 
self with the utmost propriety in the performance of all his soldierly 
duties, but it would be impossible for him to acquire the art of properly 
manipulating the wind-gauge on the sight of his rifle, or acquire the 
knowledge necessary to enable him to adjust the sight at the proper 
elevation, except, perhaps, after persistent advice and oft-repeated 
direction. 

Under the present drill regulations and the conditions imposed by 
the use of improved fire-arms and smokeless powder, the individual 
responsibility of the soldier in presence of the enemy has been greatly 
increased. In the battles of the future the private soldier will often 
be able to see what is going on about him by reason of a smokeless 
field, and his intelligence at such times will afford the only reliable 
guide for his conduct.- The officers and the non-commissioned officers 
on a smokeless battle-field will be the special targets for trained marks- 
men of the enemy, and casualties among them will doubtless be greater 
than ever before. If the care of a squad or a section should happen 
to fall into the hands of an intelligent soldier in consequence of these 
casualties, favorable results might reasonably be expected. On the 
contrary, the result might be of the most disastrous character. 

Again, the ignorant man is always extremely exacting and jealous 
of authority. He is almost invariably fretful, fault-finding, quarrel- 
some, and difficult to satisfy or please. The intelligent soldier, on the 
contrary, is always open to reason, and invariably accepts his environ- 
ments with their proper appreciation. He will always render the best 
possible service of which he is capable, especially when he is made to 
feel that he enjoys the confidence of those placed over him, and that 
they share with him all the information they possess, when no vital 
interests are thereby compromised. 

“Tt was my custom during the war,” says General Averill, “ to call 
brigade and regimental commanders together previous to any march or 
action, aud acquaint them as far as prudence would permit with the 
probable duties and demands of the day, and instruct them what to 
say to their officers and men. This practice lessened the strain upon 
myself and staff, and the entire command was more ready to meet any 
emergency than it could have been had it been left in ignorance of my 
plans and purposes.” 
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General Averill, it will be remembered, was placed in command of 
the Federal troops sent in pursuit of Early’s Confederate forces after 
those forces had entered Pennsylvania and burned Chambersburg, in 
July, 1864. The Confederate forces were overtaken after a pursuit of 
over one hundred and fifty miles, and a desperate battle ensued at 
Moorefield, West Virginia, in which the Federal arms were victo- 
rious. 

“The attack was made,” says General Averill, “and all the opera- 
tions were carried out without a change or hesitation, according to 
previous plans which had been minutely described and confided to the 
entire command, officers and men. We destroyed the enemy’s com- 
mand (see Early’s report), brought off his guns, colors, nearly five 
hundred prisoners; killed and wounded over one hundred and fifty, 
and secured a large number of horses, with a loss to us of thirty- 
six officers and men killed and wounded. The march and the 
results. could never have been accomplished with officers and men 
who were not thoroughly informed of what they were expected to 
do.” 

It would be by no means difficult to find many other illustrations 
which might be offered in exemplification of the value of the employ- 
ment of the mental as well as the physical powers of troops in directing 
the movements of acommand. Among these a single one, of special 
prominence, may be offered. The rear-guard of General Grant’s army, 
in his operations against Vicksburg in 1863, consisting of a brigade of 
infantry under General Hugh Ewing, reached Champion Hills, Mis- 
sissippi, about nine o’clock on the morning of the 18th day of May, 
two days after the sanguinary battle at that place had been fought. 
The Confederate army was then retiring towards Vicksburg, closely 
followed by the Federal troops. General Ewing’s command had taken 
the road soon after three o’clock in the morning, and was then hasten- 
ing on after the army. Every officer and soldier in the brigade under- 
stood the situation, and comprehended fully that the primary purpose 
now in view was to prevent the escape of the defeated Confederate 
army, or to force it back into Vicksburg and effect the investment of 
that place. The distance from the point where the day’s march was 
taken up to Vicksburg, following the plantation and public roads over 
which the brigade marched, is computed at about forty miles, a con- 
siderable portion of which lay over a rough and broken country. The 
march was maintained with brief intervals of rest until midnight, 
when it ended at last within less than a mile of the Confederate works 
at the rear of the city. The decimation of the ranks by reason of 
physical failures was considerable, but’ the majority of the officers and 
men were in their places when the brigade took its position in line 
before the Confederate intrenchments. 

It seems almost superfluous to assert that the phenomenal endurance 
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shown by these gallant men on this memorable march was due solely 
to the abundant mental support they received in the physical efforts 
they were called upon to make. 

It seems remarkable, in view of the great burden of proof in favor 
of the dissemination of information to troops which concern their 
every-day labors, that any question could possibly exist as to the 
expediency and value of such dissemination, or delay ever occur in 
enforcing its practice. 

But, unfortunately, some relics of barbaric days still cling to our 
army practices, among which exclusiveness, especially in the matter of 
imparting information to those holding minor positions, is a notable 
one. Usually the chief of a column who is accustomed to practice 
this quality intrenches himself within a great wall of manners and 
methods through which his subordinates and his men are never able to 
enter. In the mean time, however, it is usually observed in such 
cases a broad passage is open for citizen newsmongers, who are thus 
enabled to obtain a knowledge of every-day matters, and sometimes 
even more weighty affairs, for the information of the public at large, 
which at the same time is denied to the officers and men of the 
command, 

There are times, it is true, when secret movements, involving rapid 
and wearying marches, are essential, concerning the immediate purpose 
of which not even the commanding officer can safely permit his right 
hand to know what he intends to do with his left, but such cases are 
rare when compared with the every-day movements of a campaign, 
and are outside of the general rule we have in view. An ordinary 
march accomplished in time of peace, or during the prosecution of a 
war when not in the presence of the enemy, need not necessarily be 
environed by secrecy, either in the interests of discipline or for the 
purpose of defeating the espionage of the enemy. 

An ordinary march should usually begin; in the morning, after a 
reasonable time of daylight has been given for breakfast and the labor 
incident to breaking camp. The first halt should be made about thirty 
minutes after starting, and at least twenty minutes should then be given 
before the march is again resumed. Subsequent marches should not 
ordinarily extend over fifty minutes each, and after the halt is sounded 
the men should be dismissed at once from column of fours or twos, or 
the order of march, whatever it may be, without the additional, un- 
necessary, annoying, and fatiguing formation into line and dressing, 
often heretofore resorted to. 

“ As a part of the subject of marching,” says General Merritt, “I 
hope for an earnest protest against men being tormented in the future, 
after a march is completed, by alignments of ranks and of tents, as 
has sometimes been practiced in the past. I have seen men worried to 
death by such nonsense after a long and tiresome march.” 
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It is difficult to understand the motive, in the line of good service, 
that prompts such thoughtless inflictions by intelligent and humane 
officers. . 

Two days before the battle of South Mountain the Federal troops 
of the Ninth Army Corps reached the ground selected for the night’s 
bivouac late in the day, after a long, weary march. One regiment, un- 
fortunately, failed to form in line exactly parallel to the regiment before 
it. A general officer of long experience, and with a record burdened 
with gallant deeds, ordered the regiment to fall in again some time 
after the men had broken ranks, and after much delay and repeated 
dressings finally got the line into the exact mathematical position he 
desired. The weary men fortunately bore the infliction patiently, but 
the recollection of the event clouds the memory of the officer in the 
minds of many of those who witnessed the act, and covers with dis- 
trust the value of his services to the government. 

At least ten minutes should be given for rest at each halt after the 
first one, and at the end of that time the command should be formed 
in columns of fours or twos, or in the order of march as previously 
determined, and the march resumed without forming line. The step 
of the average man does not exceed twenty-eight inches when in heavy 
marching order, and cannot be forced beyond an average of one hun- 
dred steps per minute—practically the cadence of the route step now 
employed in the British army—without causing distress to a consider- 
able portion of the command. This calculation includes delays occa- 
sioned by the shortening of the step in climbing hills, in crossing 
ravines and streams, and in passing over sandy stretches and broken 
ground. At this rate of marching, with a step of twenty-eight inches 
in length, about two and one-fourth miles wili ordinarily be accom- 
plished in fifty minutes, or in other words, the command will march 
about two and one-fourth miles every hour, excluding the ten minutes 
allowed for rest. This pace in an ordinary march of nine hours’ dura- 
tion will carry the command not less than twenty miles, being the 
maximum distance named for a day’s march in paragraph 651 of the 
new drill regulations. 

Colonel Shaw, in his “ Elements of Modern Tactics,” suggests that 
infantry should march at the rate of about three miles an hour, and 
Hamilton, of the Fifth Artillery, in his “ Elementary Principles,” agrees 
with this eminent authority that three miles an hour is the proper pace 
for a column of foot-troops on an ordinary route march. These gentle- 
men, doubtless, never participated personally in a march on foot, and 
their views are therefore of a secondary character and purely theoreti- 
cal. A march conducted with the haste suggested by Colonel Shaw 
and Lieutenant Hamilton would ordinarily decimate the column by 
straggling, and cause demoralization by fatigue, and blisters, and chafing, 
and the knowledge on the part of the troops that unnecessary exertion 
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and a cruel waste of their physical powers was being imposed upon 
them. 

“A march should be conducted slowly,” says Dupareq, in his 
“Elements of Military Art and History,” translated by General 
Callum, “in order to save the strength of the troops.” 

A considerable number of men can doubtless be found in every 
company of infantry who can march three miles in an hour in heavy 
marching order without fatigue or injury. But there are as many more 
who cannot accomplish such a march without becoming temporarily 
disabled in consequence. An hour longer on the way daily will bring 
in the weak with the strong and keep the force intact. During the 
War of the Rebellion in the United States the practice was common 
in many regiments for the captains to march at the rear of their com- 
panies with the view of restraining their men as far as possible from 
falling out of the ranks when fatigued. The practice was a good one, 
and often did much towards keeping a command together. It was 
only a step in the right direction, however, and failed in completeness 
in an essential particular. That essential particular, it will doubtless 
be observed, lay simply in tempering the pace to the possibilities of 
the marching powers of the weaker men in the several organizations. 
In time of peace all marches should lay well within the possibilities of 
the majority of the command. To go beyond this might possibly 
enable the exemplification of some personal views, but it would scarcely 
commend itself as the act of a worthy agent who sought to care for 
and preserve the usefulness of the men and property intrusted to his 
keeping. 

The most objectionable, however, of all the unnecessarily long and 
rapid marches are those required of green troops early in a campaign, 
and those made for practice simply by men just out of their barracks. 
The weakest soldier in the ranks who can pass the surgeon’s exami- 
nation at the morning sick-call will always be able, doubtless, after 
some experience has been had, to make a fair march each day. His 
muscles will soon become hardened, and as he progresses his will-power 
will be increased, his capacity enlarged, and a new confidence in him- 
self created. But a limit will always be found to the endurance of 
weak men, and beyond that lies a field strewn with physical wrecks. 

It is evidently best, and certainly surest in the interests of good 
service, never to attempt to test the marching possibilities of troops 
under circumstances that do not require the attempt. 

Following closely upon forced or hurried day marches, in their 
injurious effects upon the health, spirits, effectiveness, and endurance of 
troops, night marches, however judiciously conducted, are probably 
little less objectionable. During the War of the Rebellion, early morn- 
ing marches were commonly practiced in some commands with the 
purpose usually of avoiding the discomforts of a march in the heat of 
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the day, or in order that a greater season of rest or social relaxation 
might be afforded during the afternoon. The gain in all such cases 
unfortunately affurded no just compensation for the loss in health and 
effectiveness that the practice entailed. From three o’clock in the 
morning until daylight embraces the time of the most profound and 
refreshing sleep of healthy men engaged in laborious pursuits, and 
nearly the entire time in which animals find natural sleep. To break 
in upon this period of rest under ordinary circumstances is little better 
than a crime, for it doubtless involves in a greater or less degree, de- 
pendent upon the frequency with which it is practiced, an attack upon 
the vital forces, and often results in loss of health and a marked de- 
crease in the expectancy of life itself. 

“ All marches should be performed by day,” says Duparcgq, “ for a 
night march, especially from midnight to four o’clock in the morning, 
gains nothing that is not more than lost by the relatively greater fatigue 
suffered by the soldiers. The soldier needs at least six hours of sleep, 
to assert the contrary is to utter nonsense.” 

Life insurance companies class night-workers among their least 
desirable patrons, especially those workers whose labors are particularly 
fatiguing, and who are the mean while exposed to the night-air. It is 
impossible to divest the soldier’s life of night-work. Guard and out- 
post duty at night must be performed, and the consequences, whatever 
they may be, must be borne. In all reason and justice, however, these 
consequences should not be increased or further developed by night 
marches. In the interest of health and comfort and effectiveness, the 
labor of the day should begin with the day in every human industry 
where such rule can possibly be made to apply. No exception cer- 
tainly should be attempted with troops in the field, where the liabilities 
to physical failure are greater than are usually found in any other call- 
ing in life. 

One other prominent cause of physical failure of foot-troops may 
be found in the burden usually borne by the soldier equipped for the 
field. Many a man so equipped has been left behind on the way by 
the excess of his burden beyond his power to bear, broken down often 
by the overload possibly of a single pound. The feather in the fable 
that broke the back of the camel is the synonym simply in such cases 
for the pound or the fraction of a pound that breaks the back of the 
soldier. Ordinarily the infantryman carries an enormous load, and, 
while it seems almost impossible to lighten it, in view of his needs and 
his efficiency it should be done whenever circumstances render it 
possible. 

It may be well in this connection to look over the list of the articles 
the foot-soldier is usually required to carry upon his person in the field, 
that the weight of his burden on the march may at least not be for- 
gotten. 
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Pounds 

Springfield rifle and: bayonet . . 2... 2.1. see een cee oe 8} 
Cartridge-box, belt, bayonet, scabbard, and forty cartridges. . . 6 
OT a a a a 4 
Haversack, meat-can, knife, fork, spoon, andtincup ...... 3} 
SUMMONS 935. oS ne 6 kr ENS COR Te OO). © eee 23 
NOU 62S Seo al oa) 6 GR ae dene. a oe 8) ew arle ese ewe 5 
| IEE on ae ee ee ae a a ee a ae er 63 
One-half shelter-tent, poles, and pins... .- .. 2. ee eee 3} 
ONGGRIPE PEE BNOOG 6 cs ee Me eee ee 23 
Three extra pair stockings... 1... 2. ss see ec cvvecee 1 
One extra pair of drawers and one extra shirt. ........, 1} 

Total, not including food. . 2... 1 2. ee eee eens 44} 


A pound, more or less, it is true, added to the burden borne by each 
individual in a column of foot-troops, amounts to but little until the 
limit of physical endurance is reached, and then it means simply a 
factor in each case that in the aggregate may sometimes possibly deter- 
mine the result of a campaign or turn the tide of a battle. 


H. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Captain Fifteenth Infantry. 
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SOME YARNS SPUN BY AN OFFICER OF 
THE OLD NAVY. 


“MAD JACK” PERCIVAL, U.S.N. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC WAY IN WHICH HE MET A CHALLENGE— 
PROPOSING TO ARRAY HIMSELF AND STAFF AGAINST THE 
OFFICERS OF AN ENGLISH REGIMENT IN SINGLE COMBATS— 
SOMETHING ABOUT “MAD JACK’S” STORMY LIFE. 


My acquaintance with many commanding officers of the old navy was 
extensive, most of them having entered the navy in 1812. The best 
of them were those who had risen through sheer pluck and merit to 
the position of officers, long before the school at Annapolis was dreamed 
of, and they were a brusque, bluff class; excellent sailors and fighters, 


but little accustomed to the manners of the drawing-room. When it 
came to fighting, however, they showed their American “grit,” and 
soon received that respect due to their position as officers of the rising 
republic, which had not been accorded to them at first, when our navy 
was in its incipiency. 

One of the most famous of these was Captain John Percival, better 
known as “ Mad Jack.” He died in 1858, while on the retired list. 
During his declining years he could be seen at the end of every month 
at the Boston Navy-Yard, where he went to draw his pay, and his 
hoarse, cheery voice was heard over the place as he hailed some old 
messmate. He was then short, stout, and ruddy-faced, with coal-black 
eyes, a round, bullet head, with stubby, glistening gray hair, and he had 
that rolling gait which all seamen acquire from a continuous life on board 
a moving ship, and which, when so acquired, never leaves them, no 
matter how long they remain on shore. 

When Percival was a boy of seventeen, on board an American mer- 
chantman, he was impressed by an English man-of-war. In that ser- 
vice he rose by his energy, seamanship, perseverance, and clear Yankee 
grit, until at the battle of Trafalgar he fought under Nelson, on board 
the flag-ship “ Victory,” as captain of the foretop. This, for an Amer- 
ican boy in those days, was something to be proud of. He escaped 
from the English navy soon after the engagement, and subsequently 
commanded several American merchantmen. At the outbreak of the 
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war between the United States and England, Percival was appointed 
sailing-master in the navy, and in course of time was promoted to mas- 
ter-commandant. He soon became widely known as one of the kindest- 
hearted men in the service. Althopgh uneducated and almost an igno- 
rant man, except in his profession, he was always doing some act of 
mad daring, or kindness, or assistance for his subordinates, and his 
cabin was a favorite resort and nursery for all the sick and disabled 
midshipmen on board. As sailing-master, when reefing, he was always 
first out on the “ yard-arm,” and even when captain every gale would 
find him in the “top” if the slightest excuse offered. 

After our war with England an intensely bitter feeling existed be- 
tween the military men of both nations. Personal conflicts immedi- 
ately after the war of 1814 were of constant occurrence. The duty of 
our naval officers carried them to many foreign ports, where they came 
more in contact with the English, and many duels resulted from these 
chance meetings. 

“Mad Jack” Percival was in command of a vessel, anchored off 
Gibraltar, at the very time that an English regiment was stationed on 
the island (either the Fiftieth, the “ Bloody Half-Hundred,” so-called, 
or the Fifty-fifth, I am not certain). After Percival’s vessel had been 
lying off the port a few days, she was visited by a boat containing 
several English officers of the regiment, who, sending up their cards, 
declined to visit Percival’s cabin, and were accordingly received on 
deck. One of them, a captain, handed a note to Percival. It stated 
that he had come to demand satisfaction on general principles, and not 
because of any personal insult. - 

The cause of this peculiar conduct was afterwards found to be that an 
English officer, who had been wounded at Saratoga, had been very kindly 
treated and cared for by General Schuyler’s family, and that shortly 
before the arrival of Percival’s ship at Gibraltar an argument had 
arisen at “ mess-table” of the “ Bloody Half-Hundred” as to character 
and courage of the American soldiers. Several of the officers present 
had unsparingly denounced them, when the one who had been so well 
cared for by his enemies, while wounded and a prisoner, after remain- 
ing perfectly silent for some time, finally arose, and told the story of 
having been wounded and captured, how kindly he had been nursed 
and tended by the Americans, and declared that their soldiers were as 
brave and as honorable as any soldiers on the earth, and that he con- 
sidered it his duty to state that the denunciations of his brother officers 
were uncalled for and false. His statement led to a duel the next day 
with one of the officers who had been so pronounced in his denounce- 
ment of the Americans, in which both principals were fatally wounded. 
It was this occurrence which led the English captain to insult Percival, 
who received the message with his peculiar grim courtesy. He not only 
assented to the challenge, but demanded the names of all officers of the 
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regiment, in the order of their rank and seniority, and stated to the 
Englishman that he should “ hear from him shortly.” 

“ Mad Jack’s” next move was to call up all of his officers into his 
cabin, and declare to them that he did not intend to be bullied any 
longer. He then proposed to them that each of them should fight, in 
order of his rank, with an officer of his rank in the English regiment 
whose captain had insulted them. Captain Percival then took down 
the names of all his officers, and said, “ As we have only a captain and 
four lieutenants, I will give the midshipmen the rank of acting lieu- 
tenants, which will give us a sufficient number.” The midshipmen 
were, of course, delighted at having a chance to fight, as well as at 
being promoted, and a cartel was immediately made up, and sent by 
a flag-lieutenant to the lieutenant-colonel commanding the regiment, 
stating Captain Percival’s proposition. This dispatch proved a verita- 
ble bomb-shell to the colonel and also to many of the regiment, who 
had been unaware of what had happened, and were not at all willing 
to be thus unceremoniously dragged into a duel of other people’s 
making. The matter reached the ears of the governor, and he im- 
mediately placed all of the officers of the regiment in arrest, and kept 
them there until Captain Percival’s ship sailed. 

A sequence of this incident occurred shortly after, when an Ameri- 
can vessel, commanded by Captain “ Bucky” Sands, anchored off Gib- 
raltar. Sands had heard of Captain Percival’s experience, and retali- 
ated by fighting with and wounding two English officers in one day 
during his visit. 


“MAD JACK’S” STIRRING REPLY. 


AN UNWILLING SUBORDINATE DROPS INTO POETRY, AND 
PERCIVAL ANSWERS WITH FORCE. 


In the early days of steam-navigation, when our young navy pos- 
sessed few steam-vessels, it was a common thing for a ranking officer, 
when he met one of the steam-frigates, to order its commander to tow 
him through any narrow passage or strait, if he happened to be in the 
vicinity of any such place and was going that way. The duty was very 
much disliked, and was avoided whenever it was possible. The Straits 
of Messina, between Sicily and Italy, were very dangerous and rough. 
There the tide flows at an awful rate, especially when the wind blows. 
The ancients were well aware of this; in fact, these straits are the 
Charybdis and Scylla of ancient history. 

At one time, years ago, “ Mad Jack” Percival was bound through 
the Straits of Messina. As luck would have it, he discovered a steam- 
frigate near by as he arrived at the entrance. He immediately sig- 
nalled to be towed through. The order was grudgingly complied with. 
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The hawser was fastened from the steamer to the sailing-vessel, and 
the pulling began. The tide was running at a fearful rate. The 
steamer tugged and jerked, but could hardly move. Its commander, 
seeing that it would be impossible to make any headway while the ele- 
ments were against him, shouted back to “Mad Jack,” and here is 
where there comes in one of those involuntary specimens of rhyming, 
which is the point of the story: 


‘‘ Unless the wind and tide abates, 
I cannot tow you through the straits.’ 


“Mad Jack,” who, with trumpet in hand, stood on the quarter- 
deck of his own vessel, immediately roared back : 


‘“ As long as you’ve got wood and coal, 
Tow away; God bless your soul !’’ 


A HOT MORSEL FOR “TOM!” 


HOW A SHIP’S CREW GOT RID OF A DEADLY MAN-EATING 
SHARK. 


Here is a yarn which I write with great hesitation, but every 
strand of it is a frozen fact. All men-of-war, when in port, have to 
fight against desertions. Sailors will leave the ship either for a frolic 
or for good. The only occasion and the only good port for years 
where the officers were relieved from the strain and embarrassment 
incident to this constant state of affairs when at anchor off a town, was 
at Kingston, Jamaica, where, by a fatality, as “ poor Jack” regarded 
the circumstances, there always swam the king of the salt “ main” in 
the form of an enormous man-eating shark known for years by every 
fleet in the world as “Jamaica Tom.” He, by being fed three times a 
day from the men-of-war anchored there, for the harbor was never free 
from the presence of one or more frigates of some nation, was always 
there and seemed ubiquitous. Go off in a boat at any hour of the day 
or night, and “ Tom’s” dorsal fin could be seen rising above the green- 
crested waves. He had eaten many a sailor,in his time, and it became 
a tradition of the sea that he did not relish any other kind of meat. 
Bathing when in port was simply impossible ; falling overboard was 
certain and sudden death, and desertion by swimming ashore became a 
thing of the past. None who ever attempted it reached the wharf, and 
finally neither merchantmen nor men-of-war made the trial, so that a 
sailor in the harbor of Kingston on board his vessel was as secure as 
if in jail. Of course every device known to the ingenious brain of 
Jack was tried to relieve the harbor of the presence of his greatest 
enemy. “Tom” was shot at, harpooned at, baited with all manner of 
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shark delicacies, but every means failed. He would toss off his nose, 
in the most contemptuous way, the tempting lumps of salt pork that 
were attached to a shark-hook with a fathom of chain. Consequently 
Jack was almost on the verge of despair, when, by one of those revela- 
tions which sometimes come to men of great genius, “Tom’s” fate 
was sealed. 

The cook of a line-of-battle ship, one evening, after having enjoyed 
the remains of the admiral’s dinner, happened to toss overboard a piece 
of the rind of a ham and, much to his astonishment, “'Tom” was seen 
to jump eagerly for it, and, taking it in his capacious jaws, swallow it 
with evident relish. Here at last was the long-looked-for opportunity. 
After that all the bacon and ham skins were saved, and when it was 
thought that a sufficient number had accumulated, they were fashioned 
by the ship’s tailor into a sort of bag or purse, into which was placed 
a red-hot shot. At the favorable moment this was to be dropped into .« 
“Tom’s” ready mouth. After many failures, either from the shot not 
being hot enough, or by missing “Tom’s” mouth, one noon it was 
reported that “Tom” was directly under the forward port. Every- 
thing was soon gotten in readiness; a six-pound solid shot was placed 
in the galley fire, and when at a white heat was slipped into the ham- 
skin purse which was all ready. Its opening was then carefully closed, 
and it was carried swiftly to the port, and by a most fortuitous cireum- 
stance dropped right into “'Tom’s” deadly jaws. In less than five 
minutes he came to the top and lashed the water furiously, seeming to 
havean acute attack of stomach-ache. He would dive down, only to 
rush up again as suddenly, causing a small marine earthquake, to coin 
aterm. After this performance had been continued for about an hour, 
“Tom” floated on top, a frightfully swollen and dead shark. That 
night the captain of the foretop and five of his men swam ashore, had 
their “ blow-out,” and returned in the same manner in perfect safety. 


PRIVATE ONLY IN RANK. 


GENERAL MORGAN’S “DUTCH MESS” AND ITS PECULIAR 
SERVICES. 


The other day an old naval officer, who has resided in the quaint 
historical town of Winchester, Virginia, for more than half a century, 
related some of the curious traditions of that venerable place, laid out 
by Thomas, Lord Fairfax, about 1745. One was the story of General 
Daniel Morgan, he of Revolutionary fame, and his “ Dutch Mess,” 
organized long before the struggle between the colonies and the mother- 
country. The “mess” was composed of six residents of Winchester. 
They were the primitive white settlers of that portion of Virginia, 
bosom friends of Morgan. They had accompanied him on all his 
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expeditions against the Indians long before the Revolution, and prided 
themselves on being called “ Buckskins,” in contradistinction to the 
later settlers, who wore “linsey-woolsey.” They were with Morgan 
in Braddock’s campaign, and they afterwards followed him in Arnold’s 
expedition to Canada, where they were captured with their leader. 
During the campaign they carried any one of their number who might 
be sick or wounded, and by this mutual and unselfish interest were able - 
to withstand the rigor and fearful hardships of Arnold’s memorable 
northern campaign. 


STAFF OFFICERS WITHOUT RANK. 


These six remarkable men were assigned by Morgan to recruit, or- 
ganize, and drill his famous rifle corps, of which he was commissioned 
colonel by General Washington. The corps was composed entirely of 
sharp-shooters. They had no bayonets on their guns, and their dress 
was a hunting-coat, Indian leggings, moccasins, and fur caps. Accord- 
ing to tradition they made their own clothes. The six acted as personal 
aides to Morgan, and performed staff-duty of every particular. They 
were commissaries, quartermasters, and adjutants indifferently, as the 
case might be, but they were never commissioned officers ; privates they 
were and privates they remained, from the beginning of their remark- 
able service until the end of the war. The “ Mess,” together with 
Morgan, as did every man of the corps, carried “ turkey-bones,” by 
means of which they could call each other when they were separated 
and required assistance. This peculiar whistle was a source of curiosity 
to the English officers, who heard it at night from the tops of trees and 
in all imaginable places. These six always led the skirmish-lines, 
acting as captains, and were wonderfully efficient as scouts, which duty 
they always performed whenever they were temporarily detached from 
Morgan. This may seem strange to those who have been soldiers, but 
it must be remembered that Morgan always fought independently of 
all corps, commands, and other organizations. The corps first came 
into notoriety at the battle of Saratoga, where General Gates captured 
General Burgoyne and his seven thousand Hessians, The prisoners 
were turned over to Morgan’s men, to be conducted to the Valley of 
Virginia, where they remained until the close of the war. Then 
nearly half of them refused to return to their native Hesse and Darm- 
stadt, but became citizens of the United States; their numerous 
descendants are to be found in the valley to-day. 


THE HESSIANS OF THE VIRGINIA VALLEY. 


These Hessians were skilled artisans in leather, stone, and iron. 
The stone fences and elegant massive stone houses in that part of Vir- 
ginia were built by them. They taught the inhabitants a new order 
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of things, which in a measure is followed to-day. The great stone 
mansions are called Hessian houses. Those soldiers who followed 
Sheridan into the valley will remember them. General Morgan’s rifle 
corps fought in nearly all of the engagements from Quebec to Kings 
Mountain in North Carolina, during the entire seven years’ war. The 
tradition is that the day of their return to Winchester, from which 
Morgan went out a colonel and came back a general, was the greatest 
that the place had ever seen. It was a triumph like that of the em- 
perors of Rome when they returned from conquest. Strange as it may 
appear, the “ Dutch Mess,” composed of but six men, who went out as 
privates, returned with no greater rank and were all safe and unhurt. 

When the Revolution was over, through the counsel of General 
Washington, General Morgan ran for and was elected to Congress, and 
through Washington’s influence became a stanch Federalist. He as- 
sisted in the passage of the act which gave to all discharged soldiers 
land-warrants, the first ever issued by the government. On General 
Morgan’s return to Winchester with the land-warrants for his “ Dutch 
Mess,” he converted them into cash, and his favorite comrades purchased 
land around Winchester, and with the aid of the Hessians built them- 
selves large and comfortable homes, which are, in several instances, 
occupied by their descendants to-day. 


EXTRAORDINARY DEVOTION TO THE DUTCH MESS. 


General Morgan died in 1801, but all of his “ Mess” survived him. 
While he was sick they alone nursed him and they took sole care of 
his body when he died. They prepared the corpse for burial, placed it 
in the coffin, carried it on their shoulders through the streets of Win- 
chester, lowered it into the grave and covered it, and would allow no 
one else to touch it or perform any duty connected with the ceremonies. 
They alone fired the regulation nine rounds over their beloved leader’s 
grave. 

These famous old men dropped off one by one, until by the year 
1818 there was none living. They were all buried on the high divide 
east of Winchester called Church Hill, the whole of which tract was 
donated by Lord Fairfax to the town for church purposes, and on which, 
until the inauguration of the Civil War, were located the six churches 
and their graveyards attached. In the rear of these churches is Mount 
Hebron Cemetery, incorporated in 1850; in its rear is Stonewall Ceme- 
tery, and alongside of it the Federal National Cemetery. In the centre 
of Mount Hebron was laid out a large circular plot, intended as the 
last resting-place of General Morgan and his “ Dutch Mess ;” but up 
to 1865 none of the six occupied the plot, because their descendants ob- 
jected to the removal of their bones from the family lots in their re- 
spective graveyards. 
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GENERAL MORGAN’S SKELETON, 


During the Civil War Winchester was occupied alternately by both 
armies for five long years. All the fences were destroyed and the 
graveyards became common, Mount Hebron alone remaining intact, 
because the Federals buried their dead there. One evening in the 
summer of 1866 a party of civilians, without any ceremonies, moved 
General Morgan’s remains from one of the old graveyards where they 
had lain for so many years, and reinterred them in the circular plot in 
Mount Hebron intended for them. The genera]’s coffin was entirely 
disintegrated, but the skeleton of the great soldier was intact, and 
showed him to have been a giant in physique, fully six feet high and 
of prodigious strength. His bones were carefully placed in another 
coffin, and he now rests where originally purposed. All objections on 
the part of the descendants of the members of the “ Dutch Mess” to 
having the bodies of the famous men removed have been withdrawn, 
and as soon as Congress makes the contemplated appropriation of ten 
thousand dollars for a monument to General Morgan, the six men who 
were his inseparable companions will be reinterred around their leader. 

The wonderful mess-chest of the seven old Indian-fighters and Con- 
tinental soldiers is still in existence in the garret of the house in Win- 
chester in which General Morgan lived and died. It is an immense 
affair, built of solid oak; but in consequence of the changes made in 
the old mansion by successive generations, and because of its great size, 
the chest cannot be removed without tearing down the partition. 


VIRGINIA’S BLACK-HORSE TROOP. 
THE PREDECESSOR OF A FAMOUS CONFEDERATE BAND. 


The celebrated Black-Horse Cavalry, which figured so conspicuously 
at the first battle of Bull Run on the Confederate side, had its origin 
about 1830. At that period the Virginia youth, imbued with the mili- 
tary spirit of the times, and in order to escape jury and other unpleasant 
civil duties, particularly the young men residing in the counties of 
Rappahannock, Loudoun, Fauquier, and Prince William, had their own 
troops of cavalry. They were mustered every month at the county- 
seat, and, in addition, paraded on every holiday of the year, Christmas, 
Fourth of July, New-Year’s Day, and 22d of February. Besides, 
they attended all the fairs and barbacues ; in fact, turning out willingly 
on the slightest excuse. They were uniformed in the old heavy-dragoon 
style, glistening metallic helmets, with long horse-tails flowing from 
their tops, and these corresponded to the color of the horses of the troop. 
They wore a short jacket with two wads behind at the centre of the 
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waist for the sabre-belt to rest upon. The sabre itself was long and 
heavy, and the sheath was of metal. They always appeared in white 
trousers, both winter and summer, the material of course varying with 
the season. ‘ Their boots were high cavalry pattern, and from them large 
spurs jingled as they rode along. 

When first organized they frequently met in competitive drill, both 
batallion and company, and at that time the horses of the several troops 
were not distinguished by a certain color; then, to make a distinguish- 
ing mark by which the companies could be told at a glance, the custom 
began of having each company’s horses of the same color, but each com- 
pany of a different color; thus, the Rappahannock’s were bays, Lou- 
doun’s grays, Prince William’s sorrels, and Fauquier’s blacks. The first 
officers of these troops were of the aristocratic families of Powells, 
Skinners, Randolphs, Berkleys, Paynes, Mercers, Marrs, Slaughters, 
Welfords, and Fauntleroys. 

In 1834, when General Jackson was President of the United States, 
he went down from Washington to Fredericksburg to assist in laying 
the corner-stone of the monument then to be erected to the memory of 
Mary, the mother of Washington,—to-day a neglected ruin,—and the 
Black-Horse troop went to Acquia Creek to act as the President’s escort 
on the occasion. The troop was commanded at that time by Captain 
T. T. Fauntleroy, and his quartermaster was Dangerfield Fauntleroy, 
a brother of the captain. Political spirit ran very high at that time in 
Virginia, and the troop from Fauquier County was the only one that 
would turn out to escort the President of the United States. The total 
strength of the company was mustered on that occasion, and they made 
a handsome appearance on their jet-black steeds. Besides, the two 
Fauntleroys were especially noted for their striking soldierly appearance 
as well as for their social qualities. ‘Thus they greatly endeared them- 
selves to the old general, and he highly appreciated the compliment they 
had paid him. They met him at Acquia Creek, where the boat from 
Washington landed, and escorted him from that point to Fredericks- 
burg and on his return to Acquia, and altogether were with him a 
week. At the President’s earnest solicitation, they would have gone 
with him through to the Capital, if the boat had had sufficient capacity 
to accommodate the men and the horses. 

President Jackson was so well pleased with the two officers that, 
after his return to Washington, he appointed the captain a major of 
dragoons in the regular army, and his brother a purser in the navy. 
T. T. Fauntleroy rose to the rank of colonel. He resigned when his 
State seceded in 1861, but was never given a command in the Confed- 
erate service. He died at the ripe age of eighty-three, in 1883. His 
brother Dangerfield, the purser (now called paymaster), served with 
distinction until his death from yellow fever, at Pensacola Navy- Yard, 


in 1850. 
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At the breaking out of the Civil War the Black-Horse troop was 
commanded by Captain William H. Payne, who became a famous 
general of cavalry in the Confederate army. One day, just after the 
assassination of President Lincoln, as General Payne was passing 
through Washington as a prisoner of war, he was assaulted by a furi- 
ous mob, who, learning that his name was Payne, thought he was that 
Payne of Florida, alias Powell, who was mixed up in the murder, and 
but for the determined bravery of the captain of the escort of infantry, 
whose name I forget, General Payne would have been killed. The 
gallant captain who risked his life to save that of Payne now resides 
in Warrenton, Virginia, with the general, and is beloved by all for his 
conduct on the occasion referred to, 


A CHANCE, AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


HOW MIDSHIPMAN HUNTER APPROPRIATED A COMMODORE’S 
LAUREL. 


Charles G. Hunter, or “ Alvarado” Hunter, as he was called in the 
navy, was one of the old passed-midshipmen during the Mexican War, 
and had been fifteen years in the service before he had an opportunity 
to show the stuff of which he was made. The operations of the naval 
squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, under the command of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, known as “ Bull-dog” Perry, extended from Tam- 
pico on the north, along the whole line of Mexican coast south, block- 
ading, bombarding, and capturing the several seaport towns. After 
the surrender of Vera Cruz, it was reported to the gruff old commodore 
that munitions of war were running the blockade up the river to Alva- 
rado, a very important fortified town held by the Mexicans. The 
commodore gave Passed-Midshipman Hunter command of an old army 
transport, about as large as a common coal-barge, which was armed 
with two howitzers and manned by fifteen seamen. He was given 
strict orders to go down the coast and blockade the town of Alvarado 
and its harbor, by night and day, and to continue to do so until the 
commodore arrived with his fleet to shell the place into submission. 
Away went Hunter, the first independent command he had ever had. 
When he was off the harbor he began to shell the beach ; then gradually 
approaching the town, and finding no resistance, he commenced to shell 
the place itself. To his great delight, and still greater surprise, after 
four or five hours’ shelling, the Mexican flag was lowered, and a flag 
of truce announced the surrender of the town. Hunter immediately 
landed all of his force of fifteen men, leaving the steamer in charge 
of the engineers and firemen, and formally took possession of the town 
and fortifications, 

In a few days Commodore Perry arrived with his grand fleet, pre- 
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pared for a long siege, and his mind inflated with the idea that the 
capture of the place would add greatly to his laurels. Soon, to his 
infinite disgust and surprise, he saw the small steamer that was in his 
van signal to the flag-ship on whose quarter-deck he stood in supreme 
command, “ That the American flag was now flying over the fortifi- 
cations of Alvarado.” Swelling with indignation, the commodore sent 
a boat with orders for Hunter to repair immediately on board of the 
flag-ship, and report to him. Hunter obeyed the order at once, and all 
the officers of the vessel, knowing Hunter well and anxious to learn 
how the episode would end, crowded around the excited commodore. 
When Hunter stepped on the ship, Perry forebore the usual courtesy 
of receiving him in his cabin, and ordered him to the quarter-deck. 
As soon as he reached the spot where the commodore stood, the latter, 
in an indignant tone, asked Hunter, “ What is the meaning of all 
this, sir?” 

“Tt means that I have captured Alvarado,” answered Hunter, 
“because we are at war with Mexico.” 

His answer so exasperated the commodore that all formalities ended, 
and he roared out, “Go below. Consider yourself in arrest. I'll 
have you court-martialed; you have disobeyed orders. Who ordered 
you to take Alvarado? I told you to blockade it only.” 

Hunter remained in his room a week, and seeing no court in view, 
wrote a letter to the commodore, demanding his immediate release from 
arrest or a trial. The commodore did neither, but sent him to the 
United States under charges. 

The newspapers got hold of the facts and published a full account 
of the affair, and Hunter went to Washington and demanded an in- 
vestigation. Public indignation was aroused at Commodore Perry’s 
unwarranted course, and Congress, taking up the matter, passed a vote 
of thanks to Hunter for his action. He was at once given command 
of a schooner called “The Shark,” and sent up the Mediterranean, 
where he remained three years. There he was known to the inhabi- 
tants of Port Mahon as “Captain Alvarado Hunter, of the Big Fish” 
(El Pisco Grande). Hunter died in the naval hospital in New York 
in 1854, 





EUROPE IN 1890-91. 


(Continued from page 251.) 
AUSTRIA. 


On the 8th of August we left Munich from the Central Station, 
for Lintz by way of Rosenheim and Salzburg, as far as Salzburg, by 
the Vienna-express. Inquiry satisfied us that this was the preferable 
route. At Salzburg our baggage was examined by the Austria custom- 
house authorities; the examination was very lenient, and we were 
directed, as usual, to make our exit through the dining-room, in order 
that its attractions might have their due weight. 

But in a strange country, whose ways are little known from experi- 
ence, and the language less understood, no risks are to be taken. It is 
better to look after one’s belongings, secure seats, and fast as long as it 
is possible. It is a wise precaution in traveling abroad to provide on 
every similar occasion a basket of lunch. In the cities are shops 
and buffets, with good meats ready cooked, and various kinds of bread. 
A bottle of the wine of the country does not come amiss when taken 
along with the lunch. Apollinaris, or other bottled waters, can also 
be obtained. It is not well to trust to there being water anywhere 
that is fit to drink. Beer may be had usually at stopping-places, where 
it is brought along outside the train and sold by the glass. It is 
necessary to ha¥e the change always ready on the instant, or the attempt 
to negotiate will be a failure. 

After leaving the station we cross the Isar and continue on the 
Bavarian plateau for many miles, gradually approaching the foot-hills 
of the Alps, that are finally seen in the distance. Several beautiful 
lakes are passed, such as the Chiemsee and others. The white-birch 
and other familiar trees catch the eye at times, adding interest to the 
smiling landscape, as we glide over it with our steady-going but never 
fast train. It is moderate and safe; and in passing one gets a very 
good view of the country. We see little of Salzburg, and are soon 
passing the Wallersee and other lakes, finally approaching the valley 
of the Egar, which will bring us down to that of the Danube, and after 
a long day, about 5 P.M. we arrive at Linz; on that river. There is a 
fine iron bridge across the river at this point. The city is on many 
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accounts an important place. It contains from forty to fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and quarters a large garrison. It has one principal street 
leading back from the bridge into the country, and others of less pre- 
tension parallel to it. The railway station is far removed from the 
river, and necessitates a long, rough ride, over indifferent pavements, to 
the landings of the Danube steamers, near which we had selected, on 
the recommendation of the guide-book, our hotel. If the others are 
worse than this as we found it, I pity their patrons. However, we had 
to leave early in the morning, and in this latitude the nights are short 
and we lived through it. Though we had had a trying tedious day, 
we took our customary walk, to see and learn what we could of Linz. 
It has an interesting monument, that first attracts one’s attention by 
the attempt made to materialize the clouds and the sun. In rambling 
about the quaint old streets there is enough that comes to light about 
the habits and life of the people to fill every moment with interest. 
The soldiers were many, and much like those we had seen in Bavaria. 
I rather think the Austrian soldiers are taller and larger men than the 
latter. No great effort is made to fit the clothing to the persons of the 
men, but it is comfortable, suitable, and soldier-like, intended for use 
rather than show. This business-like feature in the appearance of the 
modern soldier, rather than show, strikes me as a marked characteristic 
of all those that I have thus far seen. Above latitude 48° in mid- 
summer the days are long, and much may be accomplished between 
sunrise and sunset. But at last, tired out and foot-sore, we sought a 
restaurant, and sat down to refresh the inner man and take obser- 
vations. Pilsener beer of Bohemia makes its appearance, cool, good, 
and refreshing. Returning to the river we took a survey of the iron 
bridge, almost a thousand feet long. The river was running nearly 
full banks, and now is vastly more imposing than where we crossed it, 
near Regensberg, for it has been joined by its bigger brother, the Inn. 
Sometimes I regret that I did not stop off at Regensberg and visit that 
great Bavarian Valhalla, six miles below that city. But it is expen- 
sive and fatiguing to interrupt one’s trip, and the object in view has to 
be overpowering to incline one to do it. So this modern Greek temple, 
with its many busts of Germany’s greatest men, was reluctantly passed 
by. There was compensation, at Munich, provided for this, when a 
day’s visit was given to the Ruhmes Halle, or Hall of Fame, the match- 
less Doric portico and the giantess Bavaria in its front. After receiving 
the Inn, the Danube is a very large river, and rolls along an im- 
posing flood of water. Bright and early in the morning we were out 
of our hotel and taken aboard the steamer. It was a long, sharp 
craft, poorly equipped for passengers. Its main cabin was occupied 
as a big dining-hall, low and hot, but to the attendants an important 
feature of the arrangements, for the passengers are inveigled on board 
very early, and in the course of time they will be hungry enough to 
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eat and drink whatever is offered, and submit to pay well for it. Mean- 
while, the hard wooden benches around the outside of this low cabin 
in the sun are the only seats, which have to be retained by sitting on 
them, or by placing a piece of luggage on them. There is no room to 
promenade. It is close quarters, and in such a contracted space becomes 
very tiresome, though considerable interest is awakened by the bendings 
and turnings of the river, the hills or mountains, and other customary 
features of river scenery. One can read the legends given in the guide- 
books, and marvel at the wonderful invention of the writers. The 
Old World’s idea of the treatment of passengers and ours differ widely. 
We treat people as if they might take the trip again; on the Danube 
that is not expected ; new travelers will try it; the novelty is all there 
is to it; when that is gone it is all gone. In early days, in Minne- 
sota, it was a great thing to have gone down the Sauk Rapids ona 
log raft; so now it is much to one’s egotism that he, or she, has gone 
down the Danube, from Linz to Vienna, on one of these peculiar 
boats. However, I feel like old Cato at times, that one ought never 
to go by water to a place where it is possible to go by land. Towards 
night the towers of the great city of Vienna come in sight. We pull 
up to a quay on the right bank and transfer to a smaller steamer, and 
in it, crowded like sardines, shoot down the smaller arm of the Danube, 
called the canal, to the vicinity of the Stephani Bridge. Here we step 
ashore, and ascend the stone steps to the Franz-Joseph Quay. Right 
in front of us across the wide Platz is the fine hotel Metropol, and we 
are soon within its all-embracing walls. A brief rest is taken, and we 
sally forth to get our bearings in this splendid city of the Danube. We 
take one of the narrow streets and plunge into the old town, to find 
the ancient church of St. Stephen. After sufficient time and distance, 
and frequent reference to the map, through a narrow rift in the houses, 
here called a gasse, an alley-like street, I catch a glimpse of the slender 
spire on the roof, and know by that Gothic mark that it is found. We 
are soon under its walls, gazing up at its big towers. Like many other 
grand Old World churches, it is hemmed in on every side by buildings, 
big and little, to the great detriment of a good view of the main 
structure. In the front ‘there is considerable space, however, and 
narrower openings on each side. At the first glance it looks as old as 
the hills, and as if ages of wind and rain, of storm and stress, had 
beat against its blackened, ancient-looking walls. In the Platz in front 
is a good café, with seats in the open air, behind a screen of evergreens, 
where one can sip real Vienna coffee, look at the vast outlines of St. 
Stephen and its towers, and watch the hurrying tribes of men and 
women, in numbers sufficiently large to wear away the solid granite 
pavements around us by their ceaseless tread. In front of St. Stephen 
start the omnibuses of many lines, in all directions, They have low 
wheels and large bodies, are not uncomfortable, and are very useful in 
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order to reach the widely-separated parts of the city. The conductors 
solicit, and explain circumstantially where one can go and in what 
way return, and give all other information, in a respectful, painstaking 
manner. It is their method, and it helps the ignorant, and inspires 
strangers wonderfully. The fares are low, and the advantage of 
these conveyances is conspicuous. On the wide, new streets, and running 
to the parks, and to the outer Danube, etc., are tram-cars, frequently 
crowded, somewhat after the American fashion ; they provide places for 
two classes of fares, a first and second ; smoking allowed in the second- 
class. My window in the hotel looked out to the distant Alps, or foot- 
hills, that approached the great city to the west. Each night the win- 
dow casements were fastened wide open, and the cool breeze from the 
mountains invited restful sleep. The days in August were hot, about 
76° to 80° in the shade ; the nights, on the fourth floor, pleasant enough 
for perfect sleep and recuperation from the fatigues of the day. The 
temperature of the early morning varied from 68° to 72° Fahrenheit. I 
provided myself with a thermometer at Hanover, and kept a daily record 
of the temperature. There was no time lost ; something was attempted 
and much done every day. At times, where pavements were rough, 
the thin soles of my American shoes made my feet ‘ender, but their 
great comfort otherwise compensated for that. They were square-toed 
and adapted to the shape of the foot. On the Continent we found in 
use, everywhere, very pointed shoes, and in no case apparently were 
they as useful as our own, though usually much cheaper. The shoes 
of the soldiers are made square-toed and like those in use in our 
service, though seemingly more loose-fitting, and more roughly made. 
They are very well adapted, however, to active service. Leg-boots 
are not usually worn, except on horseback, or for some special purpose. 
The pavements in the German cities were generally excellent. The 
same statement holds good with much of Vienna, but in some of the 
added and outer districts, or parts outside of the old city, the pave- 
ments were pretty rough, and trying to the walker. The great park, 
called the Prater, is well filled on Sunday evenings by throngs of 
people of all classes, who go there to promenade, listen to music, and 
watch the passers-by. Chairs are provided with a slot, into which a 
two-kreutzer piece is dropped, which unlocks it, and the seat lets down 
while occupied. It closes automatically.when given up. In the parks 
of other cities similar chairs are used, but more commonly under the 
charge of women, who appear and collect a trifle as soon as a person is 
seated in one of them. There are also pay-benches scattered about the 
parks, and some few similar ones marked free, for nurses and the im- 
pecunious. The charges never exceed about two cents. These park- 
chairs thus placed everywhere are a great comfort to visitors, and the 
provision is a wise one. There are other conveniences and retiring- 
places, decent and attractive, provided for the comfort and health of all 
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classes. In some of these respects our people have yet a great deal to 
learn. The Prater contained the buildings of the great Exposition in 
1873 ; some of them are still standing. An exposition for Austrian 
products was in full vigor at the time of our visit. It possessed the 
usual interest for strangers, though confined entirely to industrial mat- 
ters. The machinery for making sugar from beet-roots was most 
elaborate and extensive. Public attention appears to be especially 
directed that way in Europe. 

One cannot look over the expositions of a country of such varied 
productions as Austria and not be strongly impressed by its extent 
and vast possibilities. These great countries are more or less fettered 
by monopolies, privileges, customs, and practices, that work serious 
injury to commerce and exchanges. A paper currency, at present on a 
par with silver, inconvertible, is not the least. When we are as old as 
Austria, perhaps we shall be tied up as thoroughly, if we are not long 
before that time. 


PICTURE-GALLERY OF THE BELVEDERE. 


One day was given to the picture-gallery in the upper Belvedere, as 
it is called. This gallery is in a chateau, built by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, and which now belongs to the crown. We walked thither 
from our hotel on a clear, beautiful morning. The day proved a close 
and very warm one, and what with the difficult pavements, the heated 


atmosphere, and much of the way up-hill, the journey turned out a 
very fatiguing undertaking. We arrived at the entrance to the park 
before the hour of admission, but were finally admitted into the park, or 
garden, which is beautifully terraced and planted with trees, where one 
could rest in the shade and find a breath of air. In due time the 
chateau, which is much like a palace, was thrown open, and the wait- 
ing visitors were admitted. The handsome fire-places and decorations 
of the rooms, marquetry floors, etc., of this fine building were a study 
of themselves. The Rubens room, with its large paintings by that 
master, impressed me most; although there is one of Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas, namely, the “‘ Madonna al Verde,” also Van Dyck’s “ Madonna 
and Saints,” and Durer’s “ Trinity ;” several Rembrandts also are to be 
seen here. The older schools are well represented, as Venetian and other 
Italian, as well as Flemish, including many very striking portraits, in 
their different styles. Van Dyck’s portraits always seem to speak, and 
leave on the mind a lasting impression. But with such a bewildering 
collection, nature is soon exhausted, and the strongest enthusiasm gives 
way to a demand for rest for eye and brain. In my case some sort of 
restoration was in order, in the shape of meat and drink. We soon 
found, outside the park, a place that seemed to invite to rest and re- 
freshment, and we profited by the opportunity and did not regret it. 
The proprietor was attentive, and saw that as strangers we were well 
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served. After a rest the day was finished out-doors, in looking at 
the monuments and the new architecture with which the city is em- 
bellished ; we followed the little river Wien, now dry, or the water 
standing only in pools, its banks walled on each side and forming a 
continuous park round to the Danube Canal, then to the hotel for a 
brief rest. About sunset we resorted to a restaurant and fine arcade 
not far from the Rathhaus, where there was a cool corner, an easy- 
chair, and the best of roast beef, English style; Munich beer also was 
a specialty. An hour at this place, a walk back, or, if too tired, a 
tram-car drive, and we were soon enjoying the cool air that came from 
the Eastern Alps, at the casement on the fourth story of the hotel 
Metropol. Another day was given to the Lichtenstein gallery, which 
stands in a beautiful park, the old summer residence of the prince of 
that name. The visitor is admitted at the gate of the park by the 
keeper, and given a ticket for the custodian of the gallery; a fee to 
each is the rule. Although a private gallery, it is a very large one, 
and contajns works by the old masters, Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, 
ete. After finishing the gallery, we took a glance at the new palace of 
the dowager-princess, and the park, barracks, and the votive church, 
a new Gothic structure of great beauty of finish and decoration. This 
church was built to commemorate the emperor’s escape from assassi- 
nation in 1853, and a most beautiful monument it is. Speaking of 
Gothic, the new Rathhaus is an enormous and most elaborate structure 
in that style. It stands in the vicinity of many fine buildings in the 
Renaissance style, and one or more classical ones, as the imposing House 
of Parliament with its fine monolithic marble columns, frieze, etc., so 
that contrast is strongly emphasized. One fine feature of the new 
public buildings at Vienna is that they are set well above the ground, 
and can be fully seen and admired. They are generally well lighted, 
and well adapted to the use for which designed, points not always 
secured by architects of public buildings. The new part of Vienna is 
impressive from the height and apparent solidity of the private build- 
ings, and also from the many wide arcades under them, the front walls 
in such cases being supported on massive pillars, and the arcades fre- 
quently groined and decorated. They have handsome entrances, good 
fenestration, showy fronts, and all the finer accompaniments of good 
construction. Buta closer examination will frequently show that the 
solid appearance of massive stone walls is due to a skillful use of stucco 
molded upon brick. The result, as far as the eye can detect without 
close examination, is most effective. In the use of certain kinds of 
building-materials and in stuccoing the Vienna builders have equaled 
and possibly exceeded the Romans and their successors, the Italians. 
The climate is favorable to this kind of construction, and effects are 
reached at much Jess cost than in colder countries, and where these arts 
are not so thoroughly understood and practiced. A stranger feels some- 
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what misled, however, when the deception is carried so far as to deceive 
him, unless an accident shall have laid bare some corner of the struct- 
ure he is admiring. As the Danube had taken a turn away from the 
city, a new cut, some eight miles in length, has been made to straighten 
it, and so bring it back in contact with the Prater. I had a great de- 
sire to see the result of such a tremendous undertaking. Taking a 
tram-car from the Prater Stern, as it is called, a kind of circle at the 
main entrance to the park, we were carried to the great National Baths, 
on the new Danube, just above the fine new Rudolph Bridge. Here is 
a large restaurant, gardens, and extensive baths. One can sit on the 
terrace under the shade of the trees and watch the tide swiftly flowing 
between its walled banks, some eight hundred or a thousand feet wide, 
noting the passing steamers, the fine bridge, and the animated scene. 
The wall at this side, and along the terrace, descends to the water’s 
edge, and below, in the form of wide granite steps. The cut for 
the river appears to be straight, and its current is extremely rapid. 
The sharp steamers find no difficulty, however, in their navigation. 
Below the bridge are railway-tracks, sidings, and many warehouses for 
transfer of goods from rail to river, and vice versa. ‘This undertaking, 
with its newly-raised and made grounds, provides for the greatest pos- 
sible future extension of the city along the Danube. Vienna appears 
to have extensive water-works, and to be well supplied with water, which 
was delivered in abundance on the different floors of our hotel. It 
was also alleged that two kinds of water were furnished in the hotel, 
one kind good for drinking and the other for common service. The 
water was clear and as cool as such water usually is. found to be. No 
ice appeared to be used about the hotel or restaurant, except to cool the 
vaults where beer and special bottled waters were kept. This absence 
of ice is very general everywhere in Germany, though sometimes it 
would be seen. The Americans would succeed in getting it after many 
applications and difficulties. It is not customary to use it in water, as 
such a practice is regarded as very injurious to health. 

In our examination of churches, we visited the Court Church, or 
Augustiner Kirche, and the Capuchin Church, which contains the 
royal vaults. We made the customary application to visit the royal 
vaults, and were shown. into a long passage somewhat cooler than the 
outer atmosphere, where we were left with many others to cool off before 
descending into this chilly and gloomy receptacle of the dead. The air 
of the vault gave my head such a chill that I put on my hat, but the 
fat monk, who had guarded his own by a warm skull-cap, motioned me 
to take it off; I obeyed, of course, but I am afraid my fee fell into his 
outstretched hand with an ill grace as we took our leave. A visit to 
the halls of the dead is not a cheerful enterprise at any time, and the 
newly-fashioned casket of the unfortunate Rudolph rudely admonished 
us again that the destroyer visits, with absolute impartiality, the cottage 
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of poor and the palace of kings. The grand monuments and the plain 
brazen caskets were passed in review in a monotonous perfunctory way 
by the priestly guide, in such manner as to rob the occasion of any and 
all dignity and to strip the place of its natural impressiveness. Once 
more emerging from this cave of gloom into the bright sunshine and 
hot air, the pavements again thronged with men and women hurriedly 
passing, chattering, and busy with vivid life, as great a transformation 
scene was wrought in real life as it is possible to present on the stage. 

The Graben is an interesting open place and business centre, sur- 
rounded by fine buildings, filled at all hours with busy city life. It 
has a sheltered glazed pagoda or what-not, where one can sit at a very 
small table and sip his Vienna coffee, meanwhile taking in the bewil- 
dering scene. Vienna coffee and Vienna bread are always good. It 
is customary to leave a penny or two for the boy who brings the coffee, 
and if the stranger forgets or neglects it, he may encounter looks as 
black as the coffee itself; but it is the custom of the country and not 
to be omitted without an apology. 

Between the Graben and St. Stephen’s Platz, in Rothenthurm Street, 
I visited a banker to get German money exchanged into Austrian. 
German money is on a gold basis; the Austrian paper had reached a 
basis of silver at that time,—that is, a fifty-cent paper florin cost in 
gold about forty-five cents. The banker offered Austrian silver at the 
same price as his paper money, but only a small amount of the coin 
necessary for change could be received, as it was too bulky and dan- 
gerous to carry. The paper appeared to vary in value daily, and a 
price-current had to be consulted whenever exchanges were made. The 
banker spoke English well. He had delightful manners, somewhat of 
a novelty in that position, and was scrupulously honest and exact in 
the exchange. The two unnecessary trunks duly arrived here by 
goods-train from Berlin. We consumed an entire day in finding the 
receiving firm, getting the trunks examined at the custom-house, 
although not removed therefrom, but left to be again forwarded to 
Venice. The customs-officer desired to see every article, although 
nothing was to be unpacked or used in Austria. As there were a dozen 
Baedekers, he exacted a view of them also. But the examination was 
of the customary form,—exact, careful, and serious, but with nothing 
to cause complaint. My guide, a boy who could speak English, indi- 
cated the assistants who were to receive a gratuity, took a florin him- 
self, and the transaction was closed. In due course of time the trunks 
reached Venice. My experience with custom-houses and carriers gave 
me no cause to complain. I lost nothing, and was never seriously in- 
commoded. In one or two instances I was somewhat overcharged, but 
not seriously so. I had intended going down the Danube by boat to 
Belgrade or farther, and by rail to Constantinople, and thence to 
Southern Italy by way of Greece; but the season was hot, reports of 
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cholera came from Constantinople, and that trip was reluctantly given 
up. Another route via Buda-Pesth and thence to Fiume, Dalmatia, © 
was considered, and finally abandoned. The inspection of palaces, 
galleries, and museums had become very fatiguing owing to the heat, 
and so, after visiting the Sud-Banhof, or Southern Railway Station, 
near the Arsenal, and getting all necessary information, I determined 
to go over the Alps by the Semmering Railway to Gratz in Styria, said 
to be a pleasant summer resort. We began to long for Alpine breezes 
and achange of scene. It was arranged to make the trip by daylight, 
so on the 15th of August, 1890, I settled my account at the hotel, dis- 
tributed as best I could the several fees required by custom, and set 
out bag and baggage for the station. At the station, while waiting for 
the train, we took our déjedner and provided a good lunch, including a 
bottle of Vélslauer. We were fortunate in getting seats by the window 
of the compartment, and were thus enabled to enjoy a very remarkable 
mountain experience. For bold bridges across ravines, long tunnels, 
and all the mysteries of engineering, commend me to this route. The 
engineering is so solid and good that one feels perfect confidence in his 
security. The high bridges are of solid stone, with parapets strong 
enough to keep the engine and carriages on the road-bed even should 
they leave the rails. When on the summit the air was actually chilly, 
so that in a few hours we had changed climate. The people of the 
Danube valley and plains resort, very generally, to the Alps in sum- 
mer. These resorts are conveniently reached, are not expensive, and 
are sensible, sanative, and restorative rather than fashionable. After 
having crossed the higher summit of the mountain, our route followed 
deep valleys with most precipitous ridges on either hand, and at times, 
in looking ahead, it could not be seen or determined in what manner we 
were to get out of the apparent pocket; but a turn of a point would 
open another valley, and so on and on, down the valley of the Mur, 
until, about sunset, we reached Gratz, and took a carriage for a hotel, 
well recommended, in the middle of the town, called the Elephant. 
There is also a good hotel near the station, but that is not so convenient 
for sight-seers, as the railway station is a mile or so from the main 
part of the town, with which it is connected by a street-railway. We 
secured good rooms at the Elephant, and enjoyed every moment of our 
stay at this excellent hotel ; everything about it is good,—attendance, 
living, and appointments, A restaurant and garden form part of the 
establishment. The house was well filled with visitors, for Gratz is 
a favorite summer resort for people living farther south, about Triest, 
etc, 
S. B. Houasirp, 
Brigadier- General U.S.A. (retired). 


(To be continued.) 
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PRO PATRIA MEA. 


A STORY OF TWO LIVES. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE THREE VOCATIONS.”’’) 


‘‘Gallants, riding to the war, 
Riding o'er the lea, 

On the battle-field afar 
Greet my love for me!”’ 


‘* How should we your true-love greet? 
How your true-love know?” 

‘« Milk-white is his courser fleet, 
White as falling snow. 


‘¢ White the cross upon his breast ; 
Golden spurs hath he ; 

White upon his lance’s crest 
Floats a pennon free.”’ 


‘¢ Weep no more, no more, ladye, 
Lowly rests his head ; 

On the plains of Brittany 
Lies your lover, dead. 


‘« Weep not, ladye, weep no more; 
In a meadow fair, 

By his grave gray friars four 
Shrive his soul with prayer.”’ 


I, 


Nora VINCENT was sitting upon the broad piazza in front of her 
aunt’s house one evening in July, awaiting the coming of her lover, 
Clifford Vincent, who was also her cousin. Her face wore a troubled, 
anxious look, and from time to time she glanced down at a copy of the 
Times of the previous evening, the contents of which was the evident 
cause of her perplexity. 

“Yes,” she thought, “ I see there is no help for it. Clifford will 
feel that the country needs him, and I will have to give him up.” 

The click of the gate made her raise her eyes, and seeing Clifford 
hastening up the gravel path, she ran down to meet him. In a glance 
she saw that there was an expression of determination upon his face, 
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and she knew upon what he had resolved. As soon as seated, he 
began : 

“T see, Nora, that you have last night’s paper, so you must have 
read all the particulars of the fearful battle of Chickahominy, and 
what a desperate condition McClellan’s forces are in.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and I am more than ever convinced that war 
is absolutely wrong.” 

Her lover smiled. “ Well, dear, in certain conditions it is, but the 
sin lies with the aggressive party. You certainly would admit that it 
is right to defend one’s self, either as an individual or as a nation. But, 
Nora, there are some grave and important questions for us to talk about 
to-night. You know that Lincoln has called for three hundred thou- 
sand more men, and this time I know my country calls me. You 
could not respect me if I were not willing to enlist for my country, 
and for Truth’s sake. You know that you are as opposed to slavery 
as I am.” 

“Of course I hate it, and have ever since that winter we spent at 
Uncle Markham’s; we saw enough of it then. But surely there will 
be men to replace those that were lost without you. Oh, Clifford, I 
cannot let you go; we have no one but each other. Orphans, lovers, 
and cousins, it is not right that we should be parted.” 

“My dear Nora, you ought to have the patriotism of our Revolu- 
tionary ancestors. Remember how our great-grandfather loved his 
country ; and how he lost his arm, and could not even write to his 
lady-love, and yet he never faltered. But how perfectly all turned 
out! After those nine years of waiting they had years of happy life 
together. Many a time grandfather has told me of his parents’ court- 
ship, and how courageous and faithful they were.” 

“T know all about that, Clifford; but if you go you certainly will 
be killed.” 

“ Not necessarily ; but let me tell you why I have decided that this 
time I must not yield to your sweet persuasions. I was more than 
ordinarily moved at the particulars of the late battle and the impera- 
tive call to duty. Do what I would last evening, the words continually 
sounded in my ears, ‘ Your country calls you.’ I could not silence 
that voice. It rained so hard I did not come up here, and retired by 
eleven. I fell asleep with the persistent voice in my ears, and dreamed 
I was in the battle-field ; around me shells and stray shots were flying ; 
there was strange, martial music mingled with the din and noise of 
battle. I waked up and the town clock was beginning to strike for 
midnight. I fell asleep immediately, and dreamed I was in a narrow, 
white bed, and you were watching beside me, and there were many 
other little beds in rows. I waked as suddenly as before, and the clock 
had not finished striking; again I lost myself, and I heard the most 


entrancing music that any one ever heard ; and all around me was light 
Vou. VIII. N.S.—No. 4. 24 
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and beautiful. I saw you coming up a path, and I hastened to meet 
you, and, taking you by both hands, led you into all the wonderful 
brightness. Now, you know that I do not believe in dreams, Nora, but 
all this, following upon the persistent voice which I did hear, and 
which was not imagination, made a deep impression upon me. I arose 
and lit the gas, and it was only five minutes past twelve, so short 
a time had my three dreams occupied. To-day, since making up my 
mind to serve my country, I am strangely peaceful, and I have not 
once heard the voice that spoke to me last night.” 

Nora had become very pale, but was silent. So Clifford continued : 
“You see the end of the dream was so peaceful, Nora, that of course 
happiness is in store for us.” 

Then Nora spoke, but her voice trembled and her lips quivered. 

“ Ah, Clifford ! how strange that you cannot understand better! Of 
course the battle was your last; then you will die in a hospital, and 
wait for me in the other world, and welcome me when I come.” 

“ Nonsense, Nora dear! You know that I do not believe in 
dreams ; the only reason I spoke of it was that, being nervous, it 
affected me strangely.” 

Nora smiled sadly, and said, “ Here is a coincidence ; I was reading 
to-day something that bears upon the subject of both war and dreams, 
and it was a real fact, too. Did you ever read, Clifford, of the strange 
dream that Alexander the Great had before he began his great war 
against the Persians ?” 

“T do not' recall anything about it now; what was it, dear?” 

“ He was at Dio, in Macedonia, and had not yet decided whether 
to go against the Persians or not. He dreamed that a venerable man 
in priestly garments came to him, encouraged him not to fear, and 
promised that God would assist him and give him the Persian empire.” 

“ But, Nora,” said Clifford, “that story would be an argument in 
favor of war, so I am surprised at your repeating it.” 

“ That is not all the story,” replied Nora. ‘“ While Alexander was 
besieging Tyre, he suspected the Jews of trying to help the people 
there, so he decided to destroy Jerusalem. But a vision came to 
Jaddua, the high priest, in which he was told to assume his pontifical 
robes and start to meet the great general, accompanied by the priests 
in their vestments and all the people dressed in white; but on no 
account to attempt to fight. He did so, and as the high priest came 
in sight, Alexander sprang from his chariot and bowed down before 
him. He then explained to the astonished people that this was the 
very man who had appeared to him in his dream, wearing these same 
vestments. So the war was averted.” 

“The divine interposition was very wonderful there, but I am 
afraid the same plan would not work here; at least, we have received 
no instructions as they did.” 
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“ Well, Clifford, if you go, then I shall go to Washington as a 
nurse in the hospitals.” 

“No, indeed ; you are not strong enough, and your life is too 
precious to be risked.” 

“ Ah, Cliff!” she cried, with some spirit, “all the arguments that 
you have used in pleading your cause will apply for mine. There is a 
great need for nurses, and if you go, I must. I shall be nearer to you, 
and we will be working together for the same object.” 

He looked at the slender, girlish figure, and the white hands that 
had never known toil. After a moment’s silence, he said, tenderly, 
“Nora, darling, in one way only could you go, as Mrs. Clifford 
Vincent, not as Miss Nora Vincent.” 

“Oh! but how could I?” she faltered. 

“Three days would be ample for preparation,” said her lover, who 
was very matter of fact ; ‘‘ and besides, dear, I had, of course, intended 
begging you to be married before I should leave.” 

“Tt seems very sudden,” said Nora; “ what will aunt say ?” 

“Not so sudden,” replied Clifford ; “ we were to have been married 
in October, anyway. To-day is Thursday, cannot we be married 
Monday ? and I need not go to Washington until the next week, prob- 
ably. You will be my wife before I leave, Nora?” he pleaded in a 
low tone. 

“T am going away, too,” she replied, with averted eyes. 

“Well, before we leave?” he asked in the same tone. 

“ Yes, Clifford, if you wish it, for I know you will never come out 
of this hateful war alive.” And here Nora broke down and cried 
upon her cousin’s shoulder, while the friendly twilight afforded them a 
protecting screen. 

“Oh, Clifford!” she sobbed, “how different from the wedding and 
the little home we had planned !” 

“ Yes, indeed, Nora, and you know I feel it as keenly as you do, 
but for our country and our duty we must bear up as bravely as we 
can under the disappointment.” 

The young lovers then went into the house and told Nora’s aunt 
the decision they had reached. She opposed them with every argu- 
ment at her command, but finally gave her consent, though she said it 
would be the sacrifice of two lives. 

Sunday morning, as Clifford and Nora kneeled side by side in 
church, the service seemed more solemn than ever. When the petition 
was read, “From battle and murder and sudden death, good Lord 
deliver us,” she instinctively, without knowing it, reached out her hand 
and took Clifford’s, and so hand in hand they knelt, unnoticed by 
any one, during the rest of the Litany. 

The next day a very quiet bridal-party assembled in the church, 
and the last of Lieutenant Vincent’s descendants were married. Nora’s 
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usual cheerful spirits had returned, and the depression of the previous 
week had disappeared, but her aunt persisted in maintaining the most 
gloomy aspect in regard to the affair. 

Those were very happy days in which their preparations for leaving 
were made, and then in Washington there were several more, before 
Clifford went away to the battle-field and Nora.to the hospital at 
Georgetown, where she had been appointed. 

The separation did not seem so dreadful now, amid all the stir and 
confusion, as it did when contemplated in the quiet of their home. 
And each went with prayerful courage into their separate fields of 
action. 

II. 


Nora soon became a great favorite with the patients in her ward. 
Though not very strong, she possessed good health, a cheerful manner, 
and a ready tact. She was not nervous, and the physicians soon found 
that they had a treasure in young Mrs. Vincent. Life was very 
different to her now, but the knowledge that she was helping her 
husband in the same work in which he was engaged, and the coming 
of his bright letters, kept her very happy. The outcome of the war 
as regarded themselves personally,—that is, whether they both should 
be spared and be able to establish the little home of which they had 
dreamed, or otherwise,—they trusted wholly to the guidance of a Higher 
Power. After Nora was enabled to reach that state of faith, it was 
marvelous with what calmness she could read the telegraphic reports 
of the battles; feeling truly, for there was no cant or pretense about 
her, that whatever tidings she heard, all would be well. An extract 
from her letter-diary, after six months of hospital life, which she 
always sent to Clifford, will give a glimpse of her life. 


Sunpay, January —. 


“Two weeks ago I was with you in Washington. What a happy 
day it was! I did not suppose you could get a furlough of even a day 
off, and to think of our being together again for a whole week. After 
the rest I came back eager for my work again, and indeed my hands 
have been full. I am much interested in Paul Edwards, who was in 
the same company with you. Poor fellow, he is mortally wounded and 
knows it. I have been writing to his mother and to his sweetheart 
his farewell words. He told me, my dear husband, of your bravery 
and of your kindness to him. Proud tears of joy filled my eyes to 
think that I have such a husband. And my feeling of thankfulness 
that you were saved is very great. He said he stood next to you when 
he was shot. Oh, Clifford! there were unseen protectors around you. 
And yet how strange and mysterious everything is! You were pre- 
pared to die, and Paul, alas, was not! But I am hopeful about him ; 
he was baptized in infancy, and now he seems very serious and re- 
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pentant, and I do not think that it is merely a death-bed repentance, 
The chaplain will come to-morrow and have a talk with him. All the 
time that I can spare from my other sick ones I read or talk with him 
as he wishes. He asked me to read the story of the ‘ Prodigal Son’ to 
him to-day, and he seemed very much touched. I then read softly the 
fifty-first Psalm, and left him without saying anything. I am so afraid 
of saying too much. And yet whatcanI do?” ... 


Spring came with all its beauty, and again Mrs. Vincent had a little 
vacation, and she and Clifford had two daystogether. He felt anxious 
at finding her a trifle paler and thinner from the confinement and over- 
work; but she assured him that a few days of rest would recuperate 
her sufficiently to resume her duties once more. She did not tell him 
of the constant pain over and about her heart, and that even a loud 
noise made it quiver. Shedid not herself realize that it was nature’s 
warning to let her know that she was overtaxing her vitality. Clifford 
was obliged to hurry back to his regiment, but Nora took a longer rest 
before going to the new hospital to which she had been appointed. She 
was such a good nurse that her services were in great demand. 


III. 


The sultry summer days had come, and still the war raged. ‘‘ How 
will it terminate ?” Clifford often asked himself. 

It was on the first day of July that the battle of Gettysburg took 
place,—that one which caused more bloodshed than any other. For 
three days the conflict raged within the peace-loving domains of Wil- 
liam Penn. At last General Lee retreated, and General Meade pur- 
sued ; and then the bodies of the sick and wounded were searched for, 
and the surgeons ran hither and thither, and the ambulances were 
waiting to carry the suffering and dying men to the nearest hospital. 
It had seemed days to Clifford Vincent that he had lain there amid 
the noise and din of the battle-field. Minie-balls had flown back 
and forth over his head, vagrant, death-dealing shells constantly burst 
near him, while the life-blood fell silently drop by drop from his pale 
lips. Brief intervals of blessed unconsciousness came to him, but 
after each one his pulse grew weaker and weaker. But at last came 
the friendly cover of twilight, and the heat of the July day began to 
diminish, and the cool stars looked down in wonder upon the field of 
carnage. Clifford was unconscious now. Some one near him had been 
moaning for water; piteous was his cry. “ Water! oh, one drop of 
water!” Clifford had tried to drag himself over to the sufferer, but 
it was impossible. Suddenly some one bent over Clifford and said, 
“ My poor fellow, let me raise your head and give you some water, and 
wipe this blood away.” 
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The voice roused Clifford, but his first thought was for another. 
“Give it to that poor fellow, he needs it most, and I can wait.” 
“Water, water !” gasped the dying man. 

“‘Go, quick,” moaned Clifford. 

The attendant hastened to do his bidding. The poor fellow drank 
eagerly, dropped his head against the man’s shoulder, and gave one 
long sigh. 

“ Have you had enongh ?” the man asked kindly, but there was no 
answer, for the soul had fled to that city where they neither hunger 
nor thirst, and where war shall be no more. Back to Clifford he 
hastened, and gave him what water was left in the canteen. Then soon 
Clifford with others were jolting along in an ambulance towards the 
hospital, into which so many entered to go out no more. 

The next day Clifford asked the nurse to take a book from his 
pocket and let him keep it under his pillow. Later in the day he 
asked for a pencil, saying he was anxious to write a few lines that had 
come to him, while he had strength to do so. 

“ Let me write it for you, Captain Vincent,” she said. 

“Oh, please let me try!” he begged, and she consented. It ex- 
hausted him greatly, and he fell asleep soon after. When awake his 
mind wandered a great deal, and he constantly called “ Nora, Nora!’ 

Already Mrs. Vincent was on her way, having been telegraphed 
for. “Captain Vincent severely wounded,” the dispatch had read. 
The suspense of the journey was intolerable to her, and yet how she 
dreaded to know the worst. It had been so easy to have strong faith 
while Clifford was unhurt. ‘“ Will it fail me,” she asked herself, “if 
he is fatally wounded ?” She could only pray and wait. She thought 
of poor Paul Edwards, who died without seeing his lady-love, who 
would have been his wife had he been spared. Yet Paul had died 
joyfully, after having accepted the faith. She pictured to her fancy 
the lonely young girl to whom she had written to tell of her lover’s 
death. Then she dwelt upon the past year since her marriage, happy 
even with all its privations. ‘“ All will be well,” a voice seemed to 
say as the cars speeded along. 

“ He is sleeping, Mrs. Vincent ; but, as he has called so constantly 
for you, you had better sit by him, and I think he will recognize you 
when he wakes,” said the surgeon, looking with eyes of tender pity 
upon the young wife. 

“Can you give me no hope?” she asked. Her breath came short 
and her heart beat full and rapidly. 

How cuuld he say “No hope”? But her clear gray eyes seemed 
to demand the truth. 

“ There is no hope, my dear Mrs. Vincent,” he said, sadly, fearing 
a fainting scene. With one quick gasp, Nora turned towards a door. 
-“T must go to him,” was all she said. 
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Scarcely had she seated herself beside the cot where lay her dying . 
husband when his spirit felt the magnetism of her presence and he 
awakened, conscious. 

“Nora, darling,” he murmured, “do you see the rows of little 
white beds ?” 

“Yes, Clifford,” she answered, as she kissed the parched lips. 

“T am, going to wait for you, and our home, Nora, will be in 
another world, not here.” 

“Yes, Clifford, my husband,” she said with sustained calmness, 
“and I will come to you soon.” 

All night she sat by him, moistening his lips with brandy and 
following out carefully all the directions of the physician, trying to 
retain as long as possible the flickering life. Towards morning he 
said, faintly, “‘ Nora, although it is growing very light I cannot see 
you, and I hear heavenly music. Nora, darling, the room is full of 
angels; Nora, do you see them ?” 

A little later a nurse led poor Mrs. Vincent to her room, and when 
she went soon after to carry the young widow some breakfast, she 
found her lying still and white, with asweet smile upon her young 
face, now “forever young with the youth of the angels.” 

Beside her lay Clifford’s Testament, upon the fly-leaf of which he 
had written the following touching lines. Beneath them she had 
written, “ The Will of the Lord be done.” 


‘“‘T lay me down to sleep,! 
With little thought or care 
Whether my waking finds 
Me here or—there. 


‘‘ A bowing, burdened head 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A Saviour’s breast. 


“My good right hand forgets 
Her cunning now,— 
To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


‘“‘T am not eager, bold, 
Nor strong; all that is past. 
I’m ready—not to do 
At last—at last. 


‘“« My half-day’s work is done; 
And this is all my part: 
I give a patient God 
My patient heart, 


1 These lines were found under the pillow of a dead soldier. 
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‘“‘ And grasp His banner still, 
Though all its blue be dim; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead up to Him.” 


Thus two lives were sacrificed. Was it Clifford’s duty to give 
himself and Nora for his country? And yet if he had not, this tale 
could not have been written. And Clifford’s and Nora’s were only 
two lives out of the many thousands that were laid down for their 
country. And, as Dante says,— 


‘‘ Whoso laments that we must doff this garb 
Of frail mortality, thenceforth to live 
Immortally above, he hath not seen 
The sweet refreshing of that Heavenly Shower.”’ 


CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 





THE COMING REVOLUTION IN TACTICS 
AND STRATEGY. 


(FROM THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.) 


THE probable course of the next great war will be largely affected by 
a revolution in tactics which I believe to be inevitable. Should this 
belief prove correct, that power which first grasps the true conditions 
of the new departure and translates them effectively into practice will 
thereby be likely to gain such an advantage as in the arduous and 
difficult coming struggle may easily prove decisive. 

I am afraid that my views on the vital question of the present con- 
ditions of the attack and defence, as governing the tactics of the future, 
will be regarded by many as extreme. Nevertheless, as the course of 
future wars will be so largely influenced by these conditions, it seems 
desirable to have the courage of one’s convictions, and to state these 
views for what they are worth. 

In my judgment, then, an absolute revolution in all our present 
established systems of tactics and strategy has been slowly brewing 
for many years past, and has now culminated in, and been determined 
by, the last invention of smokeless powder; so that, assuming smoke- 
less or practically smokeless powder to be employed in the next great 
European war by both sides, this revolution, involving an entirely 
new departure in tactics, will be clearly manifested as inevitable by 
the result of the first few days’ actual fighting. 

The ruling condition and key-note of this great change in all our 
present tactics is this,—that the balance of advantage as between the 
attack and the defense, which has long oscillated between them with a 
general preponderance to the side of the attack, has now gone over 
decisively to the side of the defense. 

I can only here summarize briefly the causes and the probable 
consequences of the change. These are: 

1. The great improvement in range, accuracy, flatness of trajectory, 
and rapidity of fire of small-arms ; 

2. And the corresponding improvement in range, accuracy, and 
rapidity of fire of the artillery, together with the immense increase in 
the destructive effect of its shrapnel. 

1 Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Company, American publish- 
ers of the Contemporary Review. 
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3. The growing number, complexity, and variety of modern auxil- 
iary appliances for war. 

It will be objected at once by many that the attack gains also by 
the above improvements. The answer is,—Certainly it does, but not 
in anything like the same proportion. Every improvement in the 
range and accuracy of small-arm fire is bound to tell in favor of the 
man who is standing or kneeling in a trench on the defensive, or 
posted in a ditch and firing through the roots of the hedge with only, 
at the outside, his head and shoulders exposed, and that only while 
actually firing, and who can fire quietly, deliberately, and continuously, 
with practically unlimited supplies of ammunition, as against a man 
who has to advance in the open with his whole body exposed, and 
who can only fire, if he fires at all, intermittently, in the intervals of 
his advance. 

Similarly, every improvement in the range and power of guns is 
bound to tell in favor of the artillery on the defensive, who can choose 
at leisure suitable sites, generally concealed or screened, for their guns, 
measure and note their ranges all round carefully in advance, establish 
depots of ammunition in convenient sheltered nooks or field-magazines, 
close to the guns, etc., etc., as compared with the artillery of the attack, 
who have to traverse ever longer and longer distances under the’enemy’s 
shell-fire, with their own guns limbered up in column of route, and 
who must experience ever greater difficulties in bringing their guns 
into effective action as the enemy’s guns grow longer-ranging and more 
accurate. 

“ But,” it is argued, “we had in 1870, and in other recent wars, 
guns and rifles representing at least as great an advance upon those 
used, say, in Napoleon’s days, as our most modern types do upon those 
used in 1870-71. And similarly, in Napoleon’s days, guns and muskets 
were used which represented just as great an advance upon those used 
a century earlier; and so on, if we still go farther back. How is it, 
then, that the increased power of the defense, which, as you say, results 
from improvement in weapons and projectiles, did not show itself in 
all these various past eras, side by side with the successive improve- 
ments in fire-arms ?” 

This is a very fair objection. The argument which it represents is 
most forcible, and has, as I think, led astray many otherwise most 
capable and excellent writers. At all events, it:is an objection which 
must be answered. And the answer, if we probe the subject to the 
bottom, is conclusive. It is this: 

Ever since the first invention of gunpowder there have been, century 
after century, continual improvements in fire-arms. These improvements, 
one and all, have tended primarily and essentially in favor of the defense. 
But there have always, up to the present, been certain great countervailing 
advantages on the side of the attack which have enabled it to hold its own, 
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and more than hold its own, so that, generally speaking, the attack has . 
been the more winning game. Those counteracting advantages are now 
disappearing, and the result must inevitably be that in the next great war 
the undoubted and now unbalanced advantages of the defense will strongly 
assert themselves, and the pendulum will swing strongly over to the side 
of the defense. 

This, if true, is a very important statement. To establish its truth 
we must look a little farther into the subject. What, then, have been 
the great advantages of the attack, as established by the experience of 
the past ? 

I answer,—The directing power of the individual mind and the 
personal will, by which offensive combinations, duly proportioned in 
power to the work to be done, could be directed on an adversary’s 
position, or on any required point of an adversary’s position. Thereby 
the power of the attack was concentrated on a given locality, while 
that of the defense was still necessarily scattered and dispersed over a 
wide area. Hence the attack was too strong for the defense at the 
actual point of contact. The advantage thus gained was successively 
improved by suitable combinations, still directed by the same controlling 
mind, and the enemy’s defeat and flight was the result. 

Let us imagine Napoleon sitting on his charger on a commanding 
knoll, giving him a good view of a battle-field, wherein his troops are 
just entering on the struggle. Battle-fields were comparatively small 
in those days. We all know how almost disappointingly small the 
field of Waterloo now looks to those of us who have visited it with 
modern ideas in our heads, Consequently, the great leader could over- 
look all, or the most important parts at least, of the area of the coming 
struggle. His trained eye would recognize, by the little puffs of smoke, 
the exact situation and progress of the skirmishers preceding his 
divisions, and the general number and disposition of the enemy would 
be indicated by corresponding puffs of their smoke. Similarly for the 
enemy’s batteries: the number and disposition of their guns would 
quickly become apparent. Here we have all the conditions necessary 
’ to enable a master-mind like that of Napoleon to conceive and carry 
out, there and then, a comprehensive plan for the discomfiture of his 
enemy. He takes advantage of his own strong points whatever they 
may be, whether preponderance in artillery, infantry, cavalry, or favor- 
able conditions of intervening ground, or makes an unexpected com- 
bination of all these various elements, so as to bring an overwhelming 
concentration of power upon his adversary’s weak points. 

It has been said above that these ruling conditions in favor of the 
attack, which, so far, have been strong enough to counteract all the 
progressive improvements tending primarily on the side of the defense, 
are now disappearing. How is this? This brings us to another great 
modern improvement. 
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4, Smokeless powder tends very strongly in favor of the defense, 
It conceals the number and disposition of the defending troops from 
the assailant. It heavily discounts, if it does not altogether ruin, the 
value of his artillery preparation. It leaves him in the dark, and 
thereby prevents him from undertaking bold combinations and con- 
centrations of force against predetermined localities. At the same 
time it destroys his initiative, and renders all his operations slow and 
tedious, by compelling him to feel his way cautiously. Thereby in- 
valuable time is secured to the defense, which can now rearrange its 
dispositions to meet the altered conditions which the progress of the 
attack may involve, to an extent which, in all former times, since the 
first invention of gunpowder, was quite impossible. 

I shall not enlarge upon this. I believe that every instructed 
officer who reflects upon the conditions introduced by smokeless powder, 
and the concealment of the real disposition of the masses which it 
renders possible, will agree in the above statement. I pass on at once 
to another great modern innovation. 

5. The enormous increase in the number of troops which in future 
will be brought into the field, and the immense extent of ground 
which they will cover, tend strongly in the same direction, and are 
still on the side of the defense. This vast development in the extent 
of the terrain will put it out of the power of any one mind, or any 
central authority, really to direct and control the operations towards a 
predetermined end. 

Let us imagine Napoleon once more present to direct the operations 
under modern conditions. He is no longer sitting on his horse survey- 
ing the field, and sending gallopers off as required to convey his orders 
to his division leaders just below him, as the varying fortunes of the 
struggle may require. Instead of this we find him sitting in a house 
remote from the field of battle, possibly just within hearing of the 
great guns, and trying to direct the operations, Many lines of tele- 
graph and telephone converge upon him, and he is in continual receipt 
of messages from every quarter, which he localizes and interprets by 
aid of a large map spread out before him. Probably he moves little 
figured strips of paper about on the map to show where all his various 
corps are at any given moment. He has, let us say, a dozen corps 
d’armée under him, who are all engaged, or potentially engaged, accord- 
ing to his orders, in the general struggle. Each of the many messages 
from the twelve corps leaders is colored by his own personal equation, 
according to his individual temperament, whether sanguine or other- 
wise, and must be so interpreted. And most of the twelve messages, 
supposing he sends at any given moment to know how they are all 
getting on, are based upon very imperfect information, which may very 
easily turn out to be diametrically opposed to the real facts of the case, 
and will probably be corrected by fresh messages a little later, after 
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the commander-in-chief has made his disposition to meet the first — 
reported facts. 

For each of the corps leaders again is very much in the dark. 
Owing to the smokeless powder, he cannot see with any certainty the 
number and disposition of the enemy’s batteries, or the position of his 
masses. It has been reported to one of them by one of his division 
leaders that that division is getting on very well and pushing the 
enemy before it. No sooner has he reported this to the commander- 
in-chief, and made his own local dispositions for following up the 
success, than the same division leader reports that he has been 
suddenly overwhelmed by concealed forces of the enemy, and is in 
urgent need of re-enforcements. The corps leader sends what re-en- 
forcements he has available, and finding, after a further interval and 
personal inquiry on the spot, that things look very serious, he tele- 
graphs to the commander-in-chief. The latter thereupon has to choose 
between modifying the dispositions which he ordered an hour before, 
and which are now in full process of execution, or leaving the corps 
leader to fight it out as best he can. And so on, and so on. Is it not 
perfectly clear, on the face of this situation, that Napoleon has lost the 
conditions on which his great tactical successes formerly depended ? 
They have slipped from his grasp, and passed into the hands of numer- 
ous corps and division leaders, who may or may not be equal to the 
situation, so far as their fraction of the fight is concerned. 

The commander-in-chief may now, no doubt, direct the general 
strategical combinations wisely and well. And he may give good 
general advice to the corps leaders, resulting from his more broad and 
adequate perception of their general position. Beyond this he can do 
nothing. He has lost all real control over the progress of the fight in 
any given locality. 

There is nothing really novel or unforeseen in all this. It was clearly 
understood by the trained military perception of the sagacious Jomini: 
“Plus les masses mises en mouvement sont nombreuses, plus le pouvoir 
du génie est subordonné aux lois imprescriptibles de la nature.” This 
means that the greater the masses of men brought into the field, and 
the greater the extent of ground comprised in the operations generally, 
the more will the issue of the struggle depend, not upon the individual 
mastery of war possessed by any one man, but upon the net resultant 
of the varying capacities and varying fortunes of a number of semi- 
independent corps and division leaders, and upon the capabilities of the 
various fractions of the force which they represent. 

But, before we pass on, I desire to point out another separate aspect of 
this question of the comparative advantage of numbers in coming wars. 

As the number of combatants and the perfection of weapons increase, 
the relative advantage is always and everywhere on the side of the 
defense, assuming the attack to be numerically the stronger. 
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This, I repeat, is a principle which, though probably denied by no 
one, is not sufficiently brought forward at this critical period of modern 
progress. It should be taught in all our text-books and military 
schools, and form part of the fundamental axioms of war, which every 
cadet should learn by heart, and, just now especially, it is very impor- 
tant. There is no excuse for ignoring it, as is constantly done. For 
the reasoning on which it is based is well within the comprehension of 
any intelligent private. 

Thus, suppose one man in the open, armed, let us say, with a 
sword, is pitted against two equally good men similarly armed. The 
two men have then, evidently, an enormous advantage over the one 
man, especially if he stands on the defensive. He feels this instinct- 
ively himself, for if he be a bold fellow, he will instantly quit his 
defensive attitude. He will make a sudden rush at one of his as- 
sailants to try to overcome him, if he can, before the other one can 
help him. 

Now take away their swords, and give them all three repeating 
rifles, and put them, say five hundred yards apart. The chances of the 
one man against the two men are enormously improved. He will not 
now quit his defensive attitude. On the contrary, he will lie down or 
take cover if he can, and throw upon the enemy the onus of attacking 
him. And he will have a very fair chance of polishing off one of them 
by a fortunate bullet as they advance. He will then be on equal terms 
with the survivor. 

Again, get twenty men, armed in any way you please, against ten 
men. The odds are still two to one. But the ten men are evidently 
in a far better position than was the one man against two. The 
reason of this is that the potential or possible points of contact, which 
at first were concentrated in the one single man, are now multiplied by 
ten, and in war, as the area of the possible points of contact increases, 
the relative.gain or loss involved in any one point diminishes, and there 
is more opportunity for retrieving the fight elsewhere. Thus, if one or 
two of the ten men are cut down, or shot down, according to the weapons 
you gave them, the remainder may still, if they are lucky, retrieve the 
fight. They are in a far better position after the loss of one or two of 
their comrades than the one man would be if a bullet or a sword-thrust 
had disabled his arm or his leg. 

Now go to the other end of the military scale, and set a million of 
men, armed with all the latest improved material of war, against half 
a million similarly armed. 

The number of possible points of contact has now multiplied enor- 
mously. The general in command of the half million takes up a com- 
manding central defensive position twenty miles long. He occupies it 
strongly, but he retains in hand large masses, whole armies, wherewith 
he can undertake large operations against any selected part of his 
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enemy’s forces. He can even afford to sacrifice large numbers of his | 
men, a whole corps d’armée if necessary, in order to secure some important 
position, whereby he can roll up his adversary’s extended line. 

The enormous relative advantage of his position, as compared with 
that of the one man against two men, is the measure of the importance 
in war of the principle here under consideration. And I once more 
urge that this principle, as applied to modern war, is now strongly re- 
enforcing the side of the defense, which already, apart from this, was 
getting much too strong for the attack. 

The great advantage of the defense, when established in only an 
ordinary shelter-trench, was clearly exhibited in the American war, and 
pointed out by General Wright with the utmost candor, when report- 
ing his enormous losses, and summarizing his experience in the attack 
of the weakly-manned defensive lines of the Confederates. Rifles since 
then have been greatly improved. My general argument is also strongly 
fortified and supported by the high authority of our official manual of 
infantry drill. Therein it laid down by authority that a very great 
superiority of numbers is necessary for the attack on an enemy occupy- 
ing shelter-trenches. Our drill-book is here well up to modern prog- 
ress, at the date at which it was compiled, and considerably in advance 
apparently of the opinions of many writers on this subject. 

“ But,” it will be again objected by the numerous and determined 
advocates of the offensive, “there will still and always remain ‘the 
great moral advantage of the attack,’ which no improvements in 
weapons can take away.” 

This idea, I think, is based upon a fundamental misconception, and 
is at variance with all the proved facts of human nature. But it is so 
rooted and wide-spread that it is necessary to examine it in detail. 

Let us suppose that a man armed only with his fists is required to 
make an attack upon another man, who stands on the defensive, armed 
with a sword. With whom rests the moral advantage? Clearly, with 
the man armed with the sword, who knows that he has nothing to do 
but remain where he is, and can run through his enemy at any moment, 
as soon as he cluses with him. Whereas the unarmed man knows that 
his chance is desperate. Is there, then, any special virtue in the sword, 
or in the defensive attitude which for the moment it represents? To 
answer this, let us suppose that the same man with his sword is told to 
stand on the defensive against an assailant who is armed with a gun. 
With whom now rests the moral advantage? Clearly, with the man 
with the gun, who can shoot down his opponent whenever he likes. 
The ‘moral advantage” has instantly taken wings and flown when a 
stronger man appears upon the scene. 

But let us take higher and better ground. In all great questions 
when we wish to inquire into the probable course of the unknown 
future, it is desirable to approach the matter in the light of the proved 
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experience of the past. Now, the Romans were the great fighting race 
of the ancient world,—just as good, and in many important respects far 
better, soldiers than we are now. What, then, was their idea as to the 
moral power of the attack or the defense ? 

When they had been thrice overthrown in three tremendous battles 
by the great Hannibal, let us consider the experience of Rome’s fourth 
and last great army. That experience is crucial, for on it the fate of 
Rome and the history of the world depended. 

The Romans dare no longer take the offensive against Hannibal, 
having three times consecutively found it a disastrous failure. Never- 
theless, they followed him like his shadow. They dogged his footsteps 
wherever he went. They kept him always in sight, and encamped 
night after night close to him, near enough to find out immediately 
if he made a move. And this not once or twice, but day after day, 
week after week, all the year round. Why? How came the Roman 
soldier to sleep peacefully through all those long weary months, with 
the dreaded Hannibal,—the arch-enemy of his race,—who had cut to 
pieces the three preceding armies of Rome, close to him every night? 
The answer is clear. The Romans were supported and cheered, one 
and all, officers and men, in that most prolonged and desperate of all 
the struggles of mankind,—by the great moral power of the defensive. 
Without this support it is not too much to say that they could not 
have endured the strain. For they passed their lives all day in 
anxious watchfulness, ready, when on the line of march, at the shortest 
notice, to close up their ranks and take up their defensive position. 
It was only at night, when their strong camp had been duly formed, 
or by day, when they chanced to occupy very commanding and favor- 
able ground, that they felt themselves safe, and could rest and cook 
their food. 

But the Romans, though brave and warlike, were not professors of 
scientific war like Hannibal. Let us turn, therefore, for instruction to 
the great captain himself. This great leader of men and past-master 
of the art of war, was, as is well known, very anxious to finish his 
work. He had thrice overthrown the best armies of Rome with tre- 
mendous slaughter ; but the fourth, and the last, still remained there 
before his eyes. He continually challenged them to a fight in the open, 
but they persistently refused, and always, when he threatened them, 
stood on the defensive. How is it, then, that he allowed them to dog 
his footsteps continually? Why did he let them perpetually insult him 
by encamping every night close to him, and within easy reach of him? 
Again the answer is clear. He was restrained and curbed by the great 
moral power of the “defensive.” He was ready and anxious at all 
times to attack, but he dared not attack the Romans standing in their 
own chosen positions on the defensive. 

The sum of the matter, then, is, that there is no inherent moral 
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advantage or disadvantage in either the attack or the defense. Moral . 
advantage is a purely subjective thing, depending upon the prestige of 
the victories of the past as influencing mankind’s forecast of victories 
to come. And it rests with either the attack or the defense according 
as the balance of advantage in recent experience has happened to turn 
to one side or to the other. 

Moral advantage, therefore, always ultimately follows, but often 
lags considerably behind, the real balance of material advantage. It 
should be discarded altogether by the practical soldier. For, to him, 
it is the most deceitful of all guides, It entangles him in a pernicious 
web, representing the exploded traditions of the past, and thereby 
blinds his eyes to the realities of the present. It prevents him from 
appreciating at their just value those actual conditions upon which 
coming victories or defeats must really and essentially depend. It is 
for soldiers to examine those existing conditions without prejudice, one 
way or the other, and deal with them wisely and well, knowing that 
when, by so doing, they have gained their victories, the “ moral 
advantage,” for what little it is worth, will quickly come round to 
their side. 

The moment it is clearly recognized and universally admitted, as it 
will be, in my judgment, after the first week of fighting in the next 
European war, if not sooner, that the defense is at present beyond 
all question the winning game, that moment will the moral advantage 
pass over to the side of the defense. And there it will remain unless, 
or until, by the progress of war in the future, fresh methods of attack 
_ have been worked out which are proved to be too strong for the 
defense. The pendulum of “ moral advantage” will then once more 
incline to the side of the attack. 

“ But,” it may be again objected, “such a revolution as you here 
suppose cannot occur all at once and per saltwm. Excellent rifles 
and long-ranging guns were used in the last wars. How is it that 
this coming ‘revolution’ did not then show itself?” The answer is, 
It did show itself, and very plainly too, to the observant eye, but 
special conditions in these wars prevented it from gaining the attention 
which it deserved. The well-known slaughter of the Prussian Guards 
on the slopes of St. Privat showed the danger of attacking in the open 
against modern weapons. But the fact, which will not occur again 
in the next war, that the Germans, largely outnumbering the French, 
were generally enabled to attack them both in the front and flank, and 
thereby gained victories, has been unjustifiably pushed to an un- 
warrantable conclusion,—namely, that the attack, numbers apart, is 
necessarily and inherently stronger than the defense. The defense of 
Plevna again, by the Turks, against the repeated attacks of the 
Russians, and some of the Turkish victories in Armenia, established 


the same conclusion of the great advantage of the defense. 
Vox. VIII. N. S.—No. 4. 25 
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Even in recent wars, then, the defense was getting very danger- 
ously strong. But now, as I contend, it has not only grown far 
stronger in itself, but the two superadded conditions of the increased 
scale of the fighting and the smokeless powder, especially the latter, 
together with the coming universal introduction of machine guns, 
have united to give it in the next war an absolute and unquestioned 
superiority. I mention the machine guns, which are now inevitable, 
because, as I think, they will be very largely employed in the 
coming wars, in order to maintain and fortify, with the least number 
of men, the defense of the neutral zone, of which I will speak 
directly. 

I will now return to and restate my main position, which is briefly 
this : 

The recent immense development in the range, rapidity, and accuracy 
of fire, whether of artillery, rifles, or machine guns, and the new 
conditions introduced by smokeless powder and the great increase in the 
probable number of the combatants in future engagements, have united 
to render impossible an attack made by the advance of troops in broad 
daylight and wn the open upon an enemy of approaimately equal strength 
occupying a defensive position. And where there is a great and even an 
enormous superiority of numbers on the side of the assailant, such 
attacks will not in future be resorted to or considered justifiable, except in 
special cases, where ulterior objects may demand a great and exceptional 
sacrifice of life in order to gain possession of a specially important 
position. 

Suppose a single corps d’armée to have taken up a fairly good posi- 
tion where it can neither be turned nor outflanked, or—which comes 
to just the same thing—supppose it to have other corps in support of 
it on either side in an extended position occupied by large forces, 
and suppose that individual corps to have three hostile corps opposite 
to it and available to attack it. The superiority of the attack is then 
three to one. Then I say that in the wars of the future no general 
in command of the three corps d’armée will dream of attacking the 
single corps in front of him by any such methods as have hitherto 
been practiced,—that is, by marching his men and guns in broad day- 
light against it. Spite of his great superiority of force, and of his 
position as a general of the attack, he will not think himself justified 
in such an advance without special and peremptory orders from the 
commender-in-chief, which will only be issued in very special cases. 
He will respect the neutral zone as a matter of course, and would be 
forthwith deposed from his command if he did not. 

What, it will be asked, is the “neutral zone,” and why should he 
respect it ? 

The neutral zone is the storm-swept zone representing the effective 
range of infantry and machine-gun fire, which, in common with such 
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writers as Commandant Nigote on this question, I think will in future . 
interpose between any ordinary well-established defensive position 
anywhere and the forces of the assailant. In ordinary cases that zone 
will be respected by both sides, and neither party will attempt to cross 
it by manceuvring troops, in any formation whatsoever, in the open in 
broad daylight. Nor will night attacks, as I think, be generally 
resorted to, at least after a little further experience, when the simple 
measures necessary for meeting them have been established. And no 
superiority of numbers, I say, will be held to justify such an attempt 
to storm the enemy’s position, whether by day or by night, except 
in very special cases as above, on account of the immense sacrifice of 
life which such an attack, even if successful, must necessarily involve. 

For, of course, it must be remembered that in war there are vic- 
tories that are very little better than defeats. If it costs, to storm a 
given position, the lives of a number of men equal to, or greater than, 
the whole number of the defenders of that position, then it is clearly 
not worth the while of any general to undertake such an operation, 
unless there is some compelling cause, such as the fact of that particular 
position covering a bridge-head or defile, the possession of which may 
be essential to the entire force, so that the commander-in-chief has 
given orders to capture it at any cost. 

Again, it will be observed that I have laid no stress here upon any 
question of tactical formations for the attack. For, indeed, I think 
that all present or proposed tactical formations stand equally con- 
demned so long as they depend upon sending men in the open, 
against the fire of men on the defensive, who are covered by shelter- 
trenches, or by favoring ground, and largely protected thereby. I do 
not therefore stop to discuss any of the proposed modifications in 
attack formations, whether by advancing in successive lines of men in 
single rank and covering the same front, as advocated by General 
Clément and others, or by any other formation. The present fire, 
both of infantry and artillery, is so sweeping and horizontally grazing 
to great distances in its general effects, that any general who attempts 
to send men in the open against troops on the defensive is in this 
dilemma, that, if he sends a line of men unsupported, they will be 
crushed, and effect nothing for want of supports; but if, to avoid this, 
he sends supports or reserves, in any formation whatsoever, near enough 
behind them to render them any really efficient aid at the critical time, 
these second and following lines will practically catch as many or nearly 
as many bullets as the front line, so that instead of one line only being 
destroyed, they will all be destroyed together. If any officer does not 
concur in these views, I shall not here give statistics of the number of 
bullets which can be sent into a given number of dummies at target- 
practice in a given time, whether by infantry or artillery. Nor shall 
I argue at length, as may most justly and properly be argued, that in 
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future wars the absence of smoke will cause the defenders of any given 
position, or at least a part of them, to’ bring up their shooting much 
nearer than has ever yet been done to the standard of peace practice. 
For, being unobserved by the enemy and unhampered by smoke, whole 
sections of the defense probably, in future, will escape any appreciable 
loss by the enemy for hours together, as his attention will be directed 
elsewhere. The nerves of the defenders in these sections will then 
gradually tend to calm down, and they will improve greatly in accurate 
shooting as seeing that, while they can hit the enemy, the enemy never 
seems to hit them. 

I will only ask any opponent of these views to visit the infantry 
and artillery at practice, to note the result of their fire, and then to 
consider in what sort of formation he would propose to send a force 
to attack another force, posted in position on the defensive, behind 
shelter-trenches or favoring ground anywhere. 

It will probably be said by some that my views here are novel and 
revolutionary,—that an invader, at all events, cannot afford to lose the 
prestige of the attack by letting a weaker enemy beard and defy him, 
but must continue, as of old, to go straight for him whenever and 
wherever he finds him. 

My answer to this is,—“ Of old” the best generals did nothing of the 
sort ; nor are my views in the least novel. On the contrary, they are 
as old as mankind. It is only in comparatively modern days that the 
practice, justified no doubt, and called for by the then existing con- 
ditions, has arisen, of going straight for your enemy wherever you find 
him. Such tactics are only justifiable when you have a fair and 
reasonable chance of beating the enemy. The moment any decided 
advantage rests with him in his then position, the laws of war demand 
and require that you should respect that position for the moment, until 
you can make fresh combinations against him to remove your present 
disadvantage. I have illustrated this in the case of Hannibal, who 
patiently allowed the Romans to beard and defy him through long 
months, while he was waiting every day for a chance to catch them on 
the line of march or at a disadvantage. Where Hannibal leads the 
way we may be well content to follow. 

It is however, apparently, very unlikely that such views as these 
will find any general acceptance. So many excellent officers and 
capable writers—such as General Clément, who has recently examined 
this question in the Journal des Sciences Militaires, or Major Allason, 
of the Italian artillery, who has published a pamphlet on it—seem 
unable to admit that there is any impending revolution in tactics to 
annul what they cling to as the “moral force” of the attack, that it 
cannot be expected that views so diametrically opposed to the prevail- 
ing current of thought hitherto should prevail. That minority of 
officers, therefore, who agree with me must be content to await the 
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experience of the next great war to justify or to explode our views as 
the case may be. We can only ventilate our opinions just for what 
they may be worth. My conviction is that the first few days of large 
scale fighting in the next great war will effectually settle the whole 
question. When a few enterprising and ambitious generals in com- 
mand of divisions have followed the old lines and the tactics which, 
on the German side, proved so successful in the war of 1870, when, 
confident in the morale of their troops and desirous of giving them a 
fair chance to distinguish themselves, they have pushed them forward 
in the open, in any pet attack formation(which they may most fancy, 
against a well-posted enemy on the defensive, and when they have 
seen, as some of us think they will see, their divisions cut all to pieces 
and reduced to a complete wreck in half an hour, then, if our diagnosis 
prove sound, they will retire much sadder and wiser men, and it will 
soon be universally admitted that such attacks in the open, in any 
formation whatsoever, are quite impracticable. 
H. ELspA.e. 
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IN THE “NEVER NEVER COUNTRY.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE KIMBERLEY GOLD-FIELDS. 


(Concluded from page 260.) 


Ir is sundown at Damper Creek Station. The shadows lengthen 
on the plain, and the murky bosom of the distant smoke-cloud glows 
with the lurid light of the fire beneath. A heavy wraith of mist rises 
from the creek, where the lowing cattle stand knee-deep taking their 
evening draught. The bull-frogs croak in dismal chorus in the muddy 
margins of the water-holes, and the air is filled with the vibrant hum 
of a teeming insect-life. 

From the gate of the homestead three figures ride forth. They 
are Edith Barham, Helen Compton, and the black boy Jim. They 
halt for a few minutes at the creek to give their horses a last drink, for 
the way before them is long. Across dreary solitudes of sand that echo 
only to the curlew’s mournful wail, and stony, waterless wastes, 


‘‘__that seem to upbraid 
The sun in heaven,”’ 


it lies; and if their horses fail them, they are lost. 

And so through the bare and melancholy landscapes of the “ Never 
Never Country,” where eternal silence dwells, they go until, at noon on 
the second day out from the station, they halt in the shadow of a giant 
rock at the end of the ranges in the recesses of which their destination 
lies. 

To the right is the huge crescent of the mountain chain; before 
them extends the boulder-strewn desert mentioned in the opening pages 
of this story. It is only fifty miles to the camp now, but the horses 
are breaking down. The poor animals stand with heaving flanks and 
dilated nostrils. Their staring eyes are bloodshot, and they whinny 
hoarsely in the agonies of thirst. Since daybreak the heat has been 
intense. The breath of the desert is like the blast of a furnace; a 
purple haze of heat obscures the sky, and through it the noonday sun, 
shorn of his dazzling beams, shines with a sickly glare. 

The younger woman gazes at the elder with a look of helpless 
interrogation. 
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“ What are we to do?” she asks, in a weary tone. ; 
“Push ahead as far as the horses can go, then leave them to their 
fate and walk,” the other answers, tersely. ‘There is enough water for 
us in the canvas bottles, and, if the worst comes to the worst, we can 
halt and send Jim ahead for aid.” 

And then the black boy speaks for the first time since leaving Dirty 
Mary’s Gully. 

“ Missy no push ’head,” he says, earnestly, in his Pigeon English, 
“ Budgeree’ place, this; all same long o’ water-hole bym’by. Camp 
here. One—two hour big fellow rain come. Plenty wind; al’gether 
too much plenty wind. Yaraman? no die; him drink plenty bym’by. 
Jim all right; he know.” 

And with implicit trust in the unerring instinct of this dusky child 
of Nature, they hobble their tired horses and sit down in the shadow of 
the rock. 

An hour passes. Fiercer grows the fervid heat, and Helen begins 
to doubt the wisdom of the course they have taken. 

But at last, when hope is almost gone, a change takes place. Sud- 
den gusts of wind arise and scurry over the plain, their erratic courses 
marked by little spiral columns of dust. In the north appears a small 
black cloud, no larger than that the servant of the prophet of old be- 
held from Carmel’s hoary top. Rapidly it increases in size until it 
fills the whole horizon. Soon the sun is obscured, and the gloom of 
night succeeds the blinding glare of day. Pale lightnings shoot athwart 
the inky sky, and the responsive thunder echoes with reverberant roll 
in the hollow defiles of the mountains. Afar off an angry sea of clouds 
surges and seethes as though tossed in the conflict of mighty winds. A 
funnel-shaped mass descends in huge spirals from the lowering canopy, 
and is met in mid-air by a whirling cone of sand uprising from the 
earth; and then the brooding silence of the desert is broken by a 
strange, moaning sound, that rises in volume until it becomes a deaf- 
ening shriek, and the Storm King, enthroned in the whirlwind, sweeps 
down upon the plain. 

The travelers seek the lee of the giant rock, and fling themselves 
face downward on the earth until the violence of the storm abates. 
For nearly an hour it rages with cyclonic fury, then it ceases as 
suddenly as it began. The dense clouds of driving sand subside, and 
@ welcome rain descends in torrents from the leaden sky. 

Edith and the black boy Jim emerge from a sheltered angle of the 
rock, and shake the all-pervading sand from the folds of their clothing. 
Helen is nowhere to be seen. Edith, in a tremor of apprehension, 
loudly calls her by name, and a faint voice responds from the other 
side of the rock. There Helen is found half-buried in a sapd-drift, 


2 Horse. 





1 Good. 
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from which she is extricated by the united efforts of Edith and the 
black boy Jim. The bodice of her riding-habit is torn to shreds, and 
she is bleeding from an ugly wound in her side. 

“Tt is nothing,” she says, with a half-smile at the look of deep con- 
cern on Edith’s face. ‘I wanted to see the sand-spout, and foolishly 
‘ ventured from the shelter of the rock to catch a glimpse of the phe- 
nomenon. The wind caught my habit and hurled me among those 
jagged points of rock. I thought at fist my ribs were broken, but it 
is only a flesh wound.” 

It is, in truth, a serious injury, but she makes light of it to relieve 
her friend’s evident anxiety. 

They water the horses at a shallow depression the rain has filled. 
Here also Helen bathes her wound, and, tearing off the lower edge of 
an undergarment, instructs Edith how to apply a compress and bandage 
to stop further bleeding. 

Then they remount and continue their journey. The sturdy little 
stock horses, reinvigorated by water and rest, gallantly respond to 
the spur. The loose, powdery sand, thoroughly soaked with rain, is 
now as hard and firm as the wet sea-beach at low tide, and no longer 
impedes their progress. Hours pass by, night falls, and still they push 
ahead. At nine o’clock they reach the mountains and begin their 
ascent. The crest is topped, and they pass into the sombre shadows of 
the cafion. When the great bend is reached they can see the lights of 
the upper camp, on the farther side, twinkling through the rain. 

“ We shall soon be there now,” says Helen, encouragingly, to Edith, 
who is nearly dead with fatigue ; and then, following the black boy Jim 
in single file, they descend the perilous winding path that leads down 
to Bristol Bill’s abode. But, to Helen’s surprise, no welcoming beacon- 
light streams from its windows. She rides to the front of the “humpy.” 
The door is unhinged and the place deserted. 

“They have removed him for some reason,” she says, excitedly. 
“We must go up to the ‘Golden Dawn’ to inquire.” 

A quick ear catches the clatter of their horses’ hoofs ascending the 
steep pathway to the “Golden Dawn,” and when they reach the hotel 
Harte’s stalwart figure comes forward to greet them in the rain. Helen 
springs from the saddle unaided, and assists Edith, who is now com- 
pletely exhausted, to alight. She leads the squatter’s daughter: to her 
own warm chamber and places her in charge of the motherly Mrs, 
Van Steen, who promptly puts the tired girl to bed. Helen herself 
experiences no sense of fatigue. On the other hand, though her wound 
is painful, she is conscious of a strange feeling of exaltation, her nerves 
are strung to the highest tension, and her pulses throb with feverish 
heat. Quickly she changes her wet, clinging garments for dry clothing, 
and, hastily knotting her dark, luxuriant tresses into a loose coil on the 
top of her head, she hurries to rejoin Harte at the door. 
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“ How is he?” she asks, with eager solicitude. 


“T’ve bad news for you, miss,” says Harte, gloomily. “ We moved 


him from Bristol Bill’s up here half an hour or so back. You see, it’s 
bin rainin’ hard all the afternoon, and I’m afeard the creek’|l be down 
afore long. Bristol Bill’s humpy is only twenty feet above the bed o’ 
the creek ; this here place is a hundred and fifty, and out o’ reach of any 
flood. So we took the door o’ the humpy, and me and Sim Jenkins started 
to bring him up on it to my tent. But Sim, as was in front, he fell, and 
dropped his end, The jar started the wound bleedin’ afresh. So, bein’ 
as the doctor boards at the ‘Dawn’ now, we brought him here. Harne’s 
fixed up the arm agen, but I’m afeard poor Frank’s gone up.” 

“ Let me see him,” she says, quietly. 

Harte leads the way into Le Harne’s room. On the bed, at the 
farther side, lies Lyndon’s still insensible form. His face wears the 
pallid hue of death, and only by the closest observation is one certain 
that he yet breathes. Le Harne welcomes Helen with a bow of silent 
recognition. She walks to the couch and bends tenderly over the pale 
face of the man she loves. 

“What are his chances?” she says, at length, to the doctor in a 
strangely calm tone that contrasts oddly with her flushed face and 
nervous manner. 

“He has but once chance, and that a slender one,” replies the 
doctor. “He is in such a condition of anemic debility that nothing, 
in my opinion, can save him but transfusion.” 

“What’s that?” queries Harte. 

“Some one must furnish blood to replenish his depleted system,” 
answers the doctor. 

Harte bares to the shoulder a mighty arm so knotted and corded 
with huge muscles that it looks like a gnarled limb of his native iron- 
bark. 

“Take what you want from that,” he says, grimly. “I reckon I 
can stand it.” 

“No! no!” says Helen, stepping in front of the bushman. “I 
will be the donor.” 

“It won’t do, miss,” says Harte, gently but firmly. ‘“ You’ve 
done your share already ; now it’s my turn. I’m ready when you are, 
Harne.” 

“T tell vou I will be the donor!” she repeats, stamping her foot, 
her eyes aflame, and her cheeks aglow with excitement. It is no 
longer the old calm, patient Helen who speaks, but a passionate, im- 
perious woman, determined to have her way. “See, here is life-bluod 
in abundance!” she continues, drawing herself up to the full height of 
her Junoesque stature. She bares her bosom as she speaks, and tears 
away the bandage that covers the ragged and bleeding rent beneath the 
white globes of her breast. “ And,” she adds, with infinite tender- 
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ness in her voice, “I would willingly give it, every drop, to save 
his life.” 

Le Harne, observing the condition of nervous excitement under 
which she is laboring, tries to enter a last protest. 

“ Really, Miss Compton ” he begins. 

Helen turns upon him quickly. 

‘Shame on you,” she says, in a reproachful tone, “ to waste precious 
time in useless opposition! His frail hold on life may fail even while 
we talk, and I will not be dissuaded.” 

Harte sits down, with a curious expression in his strongly-marked 
face. Accustomed all his rugged life to brook no opposition, it is a novel 
sensation to him to yield. With a man his course of action would 
have been clear. In that case he could have simplified matters in a 
twinkling by pitching the obstinate individual through the window. 
The only argument he knows is force, and this he cannot apply to a 
woman. His strong nature is powerless before Helen’s headstrong will, 
and he unwillingly resigns himself to the situation and says no more. 

It is a strange scene. The flickering flame of the pendent oil-lamp, 
though augmented by the light of two wax candles guttering in the necks 
of empty beer-bottles, barely suffices to relieve the gloom of the rude 
chamber. At one side of the bed, with his back against the wall, sits 
the huge bushman, looking dogged and unhappy. On the other is the 
doctor, busy with his instruments; and at the sick man’s head stands 
Helen, her bosom bare and bleeding, while her long hair, uncoiled, falls 
in dark, waving masses to the floor. . 

Outside, the ceaseless drip, drip of water from the eaves falls 
with monotonous cadence, and through the thin bark partition can be 
heard the ticking of the clock and the muffled voices of the miners 
drinking at the bar. 

“ T have no proper instruments for the operation of transfusion,” says 
the doctor, breaking the silence. “ We shall have to be content with an 
improvisation and the method known as hydrostatic pressure.” 

He takes a glass tube from his case as he speaks and holds its 
middle in the flame of one of the candles. When the glass is 
softened by heat he draws the two ends asunder, thus forming two 
tubes, each tapering toa point. One of these he affixes to a piece of 
rubber piping, in the other end of which he inserts a glass funnel. 
This rude appliance he washes in a solution of boracic acid, and his 
improvisation is complete. He beckons Harte to come round to hold 
the funnel. With a few rapid strokes of a keen scalpel he opens the 
median cephalic vein in Helen’s arm, and the red stream pours forth 
into the funnel held to receive it. Then, opening the median basilic 
vein in the sick man’s arm, he inserts the point of the canula, and 
Helen’s life-blood begins to flow into Lyndon’s empty veins. 

When the operation is completed Le Harne applies a dressing to 
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both incisions, and prevails upon Helen to allow him to re-dress the. 
wound in her side, which is still persistently bleeding. 

“Tf you need me again,” he says, as he ties the bandage, “ you will 
find me in the bar. I trust, however, I shall not be needed, for I have 
done all that surgery can do to save his life. The issue depends upon 
the latent strength of his constitution.” 

‘Leave me, Harte,” says Helen, when the doctor goes, “TI will 
take the first watch. I am not in the least tired,” she adds, observing the 
frown of disapproval that clouds Harte’s face. ‘To-morrow, no doubt, 
I shall feel the fatigue of the journey, and then your turn will come.” 

Harte, having learned the futility of opposition to her wishes, 
utters no remonstrance, and silently but unwillingly withdraws. 


VI. 


Harte, on leaving the sick-room at Helen’s request, proceeds to the 
other end of the building, and passes the time pacing restlessly to and 
fro along the veranda. : 

“Strange it ain’t down yet, but it can’t be long now,” he mutters, 
half audibly, as he stops to light his pipe. 

It is eleven P.M. The rain has ceased, and the pale moon sheds a 
fitful light upon the sodden earth through remnants of scudding cloud. 
There is something in the scene that is impressive even to the unimagi- 
native bushman, accustomed as he is to the varied aspects of Nature in 
the vast solitudes of the Never Never Country. 

What a strange, weird land it is! doubly strange and weird when 
the shades of night have fallen. What monstrous shapes marshal in 
the deep gloom of the cafion! Gaunt and ghostly trees! Rugged and 
fire-scathed rocks! Crag piled upon crag in wild upheaval, and jagged 
peaks riven with darkly-yawning chasms that bear mute witness of 
the primeval cataclysm when molten rocks seethed in hissing seas and 
Nature writhed in the throes of birth. Eons of ages ere man was the 
Southern Cross nightly gleamed upon this wild, unearthly landscape 
and marked no change. The star the shepherds saw of old shone upon 
the same unbroken solitude. Near twice a thousand years have fled, 
and again it is Christmas-eve. But how changed the scene! Man, in 
his lust for gold, has defiled Nature’s sanctuary. 

Since noon it has been raining as it only can rain in the tropic belt, 
—a steady fall of one unbroken sheet of water pouring down with the 
rush of a cataract. 

Since sundown the creek has risen rapidly, but little reck the 
miners in the lower camp. They are celebrating that festive season by 
drinking themselves drunk on fiery liquors in the “ Welcome Nugget.” 
From the windows of that vile resort wild strains of discord float, for 
there is a ball,—save the mark !—given by “ Pretty Dick,” the pro- 
prietor, to a select circle of friends. Bursts of unholyrevelry, obscene 
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songs, and brutal jests desecrate the hour. Lewd women,—offscourings 
of the great Southern cities,—their blood fired by strong drink, fling 
the last shreds of modesty to the winds, and tread the wild measures of 
the danse du ventre amid the coarse plaudits of their drunken admirers. 

Fast and furious grows the fun! The orgie is at its height when the 
wheezy clock in the outer bar strikes the midnight hour and ushers in 
the Christmas-morn. But, hark! What strange sound is that? A 
low but gradually-increasing roar, as of distant but continuous thun- 
der. It rises above the thud of the dance, the discord of fiddle and 
concertina, and drowns the drunken shout. Silence falls upon the god- 
less throng, and each gazes upon his neighbor with blanching cheek 
and inquiring eye. 

The strange roar draws nearer and nearer. At last its import 
dawns upon the revelers, and with a wild scream of terror they pour 
forth into the night. Too late! No human aid can save them from 
that rushing wall of water, crested with curled and foaming wave! 
Too late, the tardy shriek for mercy! The mountain torrent, swollen 
with the tropic rains, is even now upon them. Another moment and 
the thunderous tide has swept their bodies onward, and the lower camp 
is buried forty feet beneath the flood. 

* * * * *@ * * * 

When Harte leaves her, Helen seats herself by the sick man’s side. 
She is strangely happy now, and an ineffable sense of peace pervades 
her whole being. She feels intuitively that Lyndon will live, and— 
oh, sweet reflection !—he will owe his life to her. 

For a long time she sits thus watching his faint breathing. At last 
a dreamy languorous feeling steals over her wearied senses ; the nervous 
strain she has borne so long is breaking, and exhausted nature clamors 
for repose. She makes an effort to shake off this increasing somnolence, 
but the heavy lids droop again and again. She kneels 


‘“‘ Full lowly by the corners of his bed,”’ 


and lays her cheek against the sick man’s face. 
~ “T am very tired,” she murmurs in his unconscious ear ; “ but if I 
must sleep, it shall be near you.” 

There is a couch at the other end of the room, and when she tries 
to drag this beside the bed she discovers that she is growing very faint 
and weak. She bends once more over the sick man, in whose waxen 
cheeks the faint glow of returning vigor imparted by her life-blood is 
beginning to appear, and imprints a long kiss on his cold brow. 

“Good-night, my love,” she whispers, softly. “To-morrow no 
longer mine.” 

Then reclining upon the couch she has placed. near the bed, she 
clasps his hand in hers. The tired eyelids close, the long lashes droop 
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upon the pallid cheek, and she sinks insensibly into a heavy, dreamless" 
slumber. And Harte, returning to the sick-room as the purple streaks 
of dawn brighten in the eastern sky, finds her, as he thinks, stil] sleeping. 
But when the first rays of the rising sun stream through the lattice, the 
bushman sees it is a sleep that knows no waking. The generous heart, 
drained of its crimson tide to give another life, has ceased to beat, for 
in the darker hours that precede the dawn the tired spirit has passed 
into the shadows of the dim Unknown. 

The statuesque face, so life-like in its tranquil calm, looks like a 
sculptured master-piece from the cunning hand of Phidias,— 


‘¢___ for she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.” 


L’ENVOI. 


Weeks have passed since the rain. The creek flashes merrily in 
the sunlight over the smooth stones in its accustomed channel as though 
no mountain torrent had ever disturbed its crystal pools. 

The “claims,” silted up by the flood, have been reopened, and the 
miners of the upper camp delve for gold in the sands of the gorge as 
feverishly as before. The catastrophe that overwhelmed the lower 
camp is but an ordinary event in their adventurous lives, and it is 


forgotten even before the transient traces of the storm have disap- 
appeared. 

For many days Lyndon hovers between life and death in the 
darkened room at the “Golden Dawn,” but the natural strength of his 
constitution, fostered by Harte’s watchful nursing and Edith’s tender 
care, triumphs in the end. 

One calm summer evening, in the early period of his convalescence, 
Edith leads him—for he is yet gaunt and feeble and the mere shadow 
of his former stalwart self—down to the belt of myall where he re- 
ceived his wound. There, in a secluded clearing,—where the lyre- 
bird comes to flaunt his graceful plumes unseen of man, and the golden 
wattle-trees load the air with their sweet perfume,—he sees a new-made 
grave among the ferns. Its head is marked by a rough-hewn shaft 
of glistening quartz. About the stone the wild clematis twines, and 
through the leaves he reads the one word “HELEN” carved in a 
smoothly-chiseled space. 

And by that solitary grave he first learns from Edith the particu- 
lars of his illness. As he listens to the story, memories of Helen— 
the sad episode in her life, her patient resignation, her classic face and 
queenly grace, and the many happy hours he spent with her beneath 
the shade of those very trees—crowd fast upon him. And when he is 
told of the sacrifice she made to give him life, he realizes the strength 
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of her unselfish devotion. A convulsive choking he has not known 
since childhood’s tearful days swells in one huge sob to his throat, his 
eyes grow dim with a sudden mist, and, as he turns feebly away, he 
recalls the words of a long-forgotten verse,— 


‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this.”’ 


In the days to come, as his vigor returns, Edith many a time walks 
down with him to the self-same spot. And oft at eve, as they sit and 
talk, happy in their mutual love, the bell-bird in the copse hard by the 
grave intones his marvelous note,—a clear and silvery tolling that swells 
upon the passing breeze, like the mellow vesper chime of some distant 
forest campanile. 

Their happiness is no longer marred by the shadow of parental 
disapproval, for when the squatter, returning from the coast to Damper 
Creek, learns from his foreman that “ Miss Edith went off of a suddent 
with a stranger woman from the Gully, and left no word behint,” he 
rides over to the camp to ascertain the why and wherefore of her going. 

When he discovers the state of affairs at the Gully his auger at first 
knows no bounds. His indignation cools, however, when he finds that 
Lyndon is no longer a penniless adventurer, but is now to some extent 
a man of wealth, with a prospect of becoming indefinitely wealthier, 
since he holds a half-share in a quartz-lode of great richness, recently 
discovered by his friend Harte; and as wealth is the squatter’s criterion 
of excellence in a suitor, the obdurate old man, after making a trans- 
parent show of reluctance as a species of compromise with his dignity, 
yields to his daughter’s wishes, and sets the seal of his approval on her 
choice. As a sine qua non to this act of parental concession, he exacts 
from Lyndon—a somewhat unnecessary measure, Lyndon thinks— an 
assurance that he will abandon his adventurous life and settle down to 
pastoral pursuits at Wollattara Station. 

And soit is arranged that they shall leave for the South vid Damper 
Creek as soon as Lyndon is strong enough to undertake the journey. 
As a preliminary to the approaching exodus, the squatter sells his 
station at Damper Creek to old Van Steen at a very profitable figure, 
and Lyndon and Harte dispose of their valuable “claim” to the repre- 
sentative of a Melbourne syndicate for a sum sufficient to secure each 
of them a handsome competence for life. 

Soon the day arrives which is to be their last in Dirty Mary’s Gully. 
Harte having arranged with old Van Steen for the horses, and in- 
structed tlie black boy Jim to have them ready at the veranda by four 
o’clock the following morning, accompanies Lyndon to the bar of the 
“Golden Dawn.” Here they comply with the Antipodean custom of 
“shouting” for all hands before taking their departure, a proceeding 
which meets with the unqualified approval of the individual known as 
Yank, who remarks, with genial generality, after disposing of numerous 
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“ nobblers,” that it is “ real nice to be Jocated in a country as encourages 
sech free institootions,”’—an observation with which Blue Peter evinces’ 
his entire coincidence by expressing a sanguinary desire to witness the 
eternal cremation of “every cuss” who shall advance an 
assertion to the contrary. 

Next morning the five travelers—the squatter, Harte, Edith, Lyn- 
don, and the black boy Jim—are astir long before daybreak. The 
horses, saddled and packed, neigh shrilly at the hitching-posts. Le 
Harne, “ The Professor,” Blue Peter, Yank, Bristol Bill, and other 
worthies of the Gully, are assembled on the veranda to wish them 
“ God-speed.” 

There are many final hand-shakings and good wishes. Blue Peter 
alone is strangely silent. He feels.that he cannot find adequate 
expression for his regrets in Edith’s presence ; but at the last moment 
he beckons Harte and Lyndon aside, and gives vent to his feelings in a 
valedictory burst of unexampled profanity. 

And then the little cavalcade rides slowly down the winding path ; 
past the belt of myall, past the flood-swept site of Bristol Bill’s humpy 
up the opposite ascent, and round the bend. At the end of the great 
curve they halt for a few moments to take a last look at their late abode 
ere the turn in the path hides it from their sight. Two hundred feet 
beneath lies the wide circular sweep of sand, now lost to view in the 
rising morning mists, where once the lower camp stood. On the other 
side of the vast amphitheatre they can dimly discern the shadowy out- 
lines of the scattered tents and humpies of the upper camp. But as 
they look, the shroud-like vapors roll away in the bright beams of 
breaking day ; the towering peaks beyond stand out sharp and clear 
against the roseate glory of the coming dawn, and the shadows haunt- 
ing the gloomy depths of the gorge flee one by one before the growing 
radiance, until the headstone that marks the grave of Helen gleams 
through the vanishing pall of mist like a spot of pure white snow on 
the dark face of the cliff, as 


‘‘ Morn in the white wake of the morning star 
Comes furrowing all the orient into gold.” 


R. Moncxton-DEngE, 
Acting Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


Fort Rivry, Kansas. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


LO—WITH AN ATTACHMENT. 


A VERITABLE LEGEND OF THE VICINAGE OF SALT LAKE, 
INVOLVING, AS WILL BE SEEN, A DOUBLE CATASTROPHE. 


’Twas in the prime of old Camp Floyd,’ and, for their maws’ relief, 
The Utes about were wont anon to bring our steers to grief, 
Waxing saucier as they fattened upon our only beef. 


Wherefore, in turn, with his half-troop, it chanced Subaltern Fay, 
Dragoon, to wit, himself beheld upon an August day, 
On herd-guard, in Rush Valley, from camp some leagues away. 


With Fay, too, there his bull-dog, for Brigham” named, and eke 
A beast to leg an Indian that would lie in wait a week,— 
Though tethered now Fay’s tent within, to spare from ruder freak. 


When, seated at his tent-door, ’mid the air so hot and dry, 
With here and there a dust-spout gyrating on the sky, 
Fay, up the valley faring, a stalwart Ute did spy. 


No blanket rich this warrior bore, nor beaded belt, nor plume; 
About his loins, in indigo, that product of the loom, 
The breech-cloth, constituting, on the view, his sole costume. 


“ Big Indian me!” ’twas thus he said, arriving, and eftsoon 
Him planted in his swathings fast beside our young dragoon ;— 
Lapsing straightway then to silence—gazing up as for the moon. 


Fay knew in this behavior of his guest in Indian red, 
There lay the intent to banter, and be after soothed and fed,— 
With a gift belike of “bakky,” of the sort styled “ niggerhead.” 


1 Afterwards Fort Crittenden. Established, 1858, by the troops of the Utah 
Expedition,—the Tenth, Seventh, and Fifth Regiments of Infantry, the Second 
Dragoons, and Phelps’s and other batteries of artillery, with Johnston in command 
of the whole, the same who was killed at Shiloh. 

2 Brigham Young, the ‘ prophet” of the Mormons. 
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When, too, as was expected, came his voice to Lo’s relief, 
“Talkee Indian Brigham heap,” * he quoth, and then in guttural brief, 
Slow pointing to Fay’s shoulder-strap, “ No talkee, little chief.” * 


That faded strap of orange! wherein no bars appear ; 
For remember, gentle reader, ’twas before secession year, 
And you couldn’t in every alley carom on a brigadier. 


These years and no promotion! and from all else exiled, 
With the fact to sit betaunted by this nomad of the wild,— 
*T was this that capped Fay’s climax, and all furtively he smiled. 


“No talkee Lo to little chief?” within his Sibley dim 
I wot he softly slided, and set loose his pet so grim ; 
“Talkee Indian all to Brigham, hey? Well, Brigham, talk to him!” 


To say that of a sudden an Indian leapt in air, 
With a bull-dog at his breech-cloth, were truth but to declare ; 
While for the yell sent forth, the same had stunned you then and there! 


Rocked Fay upon his camp-stool, and shrieked as in some stage 
Of ailment that the doctor should immediately engage, 
To note—with his attachment—how that savage cleared the sage ! 


Grinned likewise round those troopers (too precious free by half!), 
And even y* equines, galled and worn, with necks of the giraffe, 
Did seem above their lariats their horse-laughs for to laugh ! 


When lo! at rear, a rush, a roar, and instant, left and right, 
A blinding, stifling, blackening cloud, that all things shut from sight : 
*T was the dust-spout of the desert, whirling that way in its might ! 


* * * * * * * *x 


Fay said,—and what that young man said you might be sure was true,— 
When now at last the rout was past, and each with some ado 
His other man had dusted down to find out who was who,— 


That as to Brigham, staggering up from where he laid full low, 
It was a breech-cloth gripped within his jaws,—nor less nor. more 
Than blood that stained his nether lip,—gore of the hated foe! 


5 This many-wived and obstreperous character was held in a certain awe by the 
Indians, who deemed it an honor to hold “ talk”’ with him, in return for which he 
made good use of them in his acts of devilment and mischief. 

* Scarcely an Indian on the plains but knows well the difference of insignia 
among officers of the army, from the general down. 

Vou. VIII. N. 8.—No. 4. 26 
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But for the Indian, ever yet if Ute went up a spout, 
’T was this said one—nor lingered with our sub. a single doubt 
He was still aloft there somewhere—waltzing roundabout. 


Leastwise, no more within Fay’s tour his copper like was seen ; 
While undisturbed in Valley Rush browsed on our herd bovine, 
And, rationed full, Camp Floyd resumed its wonted mood serene. 


ALBERT TRACY, 
Brevet Colonel U.S.A. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


WE have neglected to notice the final outcome of the Hearson case, 
which created so much interest in England last year. It was finally 
decided in May of this year. The Army and Navy Gazette then said : 

“Mr. Hearson’s action against the Lords of the Admiralty came 
-on Thursday before the Court of Appeal. While an engineer in the 
royal navy he resigned his commission, and, without permission, 
went to take an appointment in China. He was arrested and brought 
home, but released on a habeas corpus, when he brought an action 
for damages, which was decided against him by Mr. Justice Denman 
and a special jury. After hearing arguments in support of his appli- 
cation for a new trial, the Master of the Rolls said Mr. Hearson was 
not entitled to resign without the permission of the Admiralty, and 
that, having done so, he was a deserter and ought not to have been 
released on habeas corpus. If an officer could resign when he pleased, 
all discipline would disappear from the royal navy. The appeal was 
dismissed with costs.” 

It has then been settled, by the final Court of Appeal in England, 
that an officer on full pay has no freedom of action. This appears to 
be the more remarkable as English officers take no oath, we believe, 
and, under such circumstances, no one can relieve himself from service, 
no matter under what exigency, if his superiors choose to hold him. 
If a man is willing to forego the advantages of promotion, increased 
pay, and the prospect of retiring on pay, he must, unless a lunatic, 
have strong and sufficient reasons for doing so. If he is fit to be an 
officer he is also fit to judge of the reasons for resignation. We are 
speaking of resignations in time of peace. In war-time it is evidently 
better to let an unwilling man go, or to court-martial him, as may seem 
best. 

As a precedent, the Hearson case, as decided by one high court of 
justice, and then reversed by a superior one, will possibly. be quoted in 
future proceedings. 

To our uninstructed mind the action of the English Admiralty 
was most cruel and unjust. As for that of the law courts, the least 
said the better. 
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Every now and then we have articles in the daily journals concern- 
ing the progress made with the Nicaragua Canal, and laudatory of 
American foresight and energy in connection therewith. 

As our government, in admitting to register the fast steamers 
“City of New York” and “ City of Paris,” made the stipulation that 
their owners should build two other ships equally good and fast, so the 
editors who write favorable articles about the canal should be obliged 
to write another favoring the construction of battle-ships to enable us 
to defend and control the water-way when it is completed, 

Some time since, Ensign Ellicott, of the United States navy, in an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly upon “The Limit in Battle-Ships,” 
gave a table which showed that, from 1879 to 1890, it took six years 
on an average to complete a first-class battle-ship like the “ Victoria,” 
“ Howe,” and “ Benbow.” In France it took an average of ten years ; 
and in Italy eight years. In Russia it took five years. 

Could we, the writer asks, do any better? And can we reasonably - 
expect to remain at peace for ten years longer ? 

We have never remained thirty years at peace during our national 
existence. We have often been on the verge of war with foreign 
powers since the termination of the Civil War, and are continually 
under a mild bullying, sometimes from second- or third-rate nations. 
How will it be when the Nicaragua Canal becomes an accomplished 
_ fact? 

There is no danger that battle-ships begun now will become obso- 
lete before they are launched, for we know what we want—light 
draught to suit harbor depths, necessary steaming radius, and other 
requisites—as well as we can ever know them. 


An article in a recent number of the Forum entitled “ Needed 
Reform in Naturalization,” by John Bassett Moore, late Assistant 
Secretary of State, is most worthy of perusal, and should suggest to 
our national legislators some needed reforms. He says among other 
things, “ Under an act passed in 1862, during the stress of the Civil 
War, soldiers who have been honorably discharged from the army are 
admitted to citizenship without a prior declaration of intention; and 
by an act passed ten years later, seamen who have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens, and who, subsequently to such declaration, 
have served three years on board a merchant vessel of the United 
States, are also admitted to citizenship.” 

In the last pages of his paper Professor Moore remarks, “ In this 
relation I venture to suggest whether, in order to maintain a uniform 
rule of naturalization, the exceptions as to soldiers and sailors should 
not be done away with. This has several times been recommended by 
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those who have been compelled to deal with the subject. The excep-_ 
tion as to soldiers had a specific object, which no longer exists, and 
may never again exist in the same form. The exception as to sailors 
does not embrace seamen in the navy or members of the marine corps, 
and while it is very liable to abuse, its advantages have not been mani- 
fest.” Professor Moore’s whole paper seems to us very just and well 


considered. 


The Army and Navy Gazette some time ago had letters from a cor- 
respondent giving a much better account of the French naval school 
than we remember to have seen elsewhere. 

French naval officers may come from three different sources. It 
is possible for a blue-jacket to obtain a commission, but it very seldom 
happens, perhaps because those who are eligible have a formidable 
examination, and are often middle-aged and otherwise unfit. 

A second source of officers of the navy is the Ecole Polytechnique, 
which is not a public school in the sense that the term is used in Eng- 
land. It is more like the English Woolwich, but differing from that 
institution in many important points. Most of the Polytechnique 
graduates go into the artillery or the engineers, while many enter 
civilian professions. The admission to this school is preceded by a 
severe examination. Those who pass highest in the final examination 
choose their corps or branch, and some enter the navy, becoming 
officers at once, not going to the naval school, but to a practice-ship. 
After all, few enter in this way, and the greater number are trained 
in the naval school. This school is on board the “ Borda,” in the harbor 
of Brest. The old “ Borda” no longer exists, but another vessel has been 
rechristened with the same name. She is fully masted and square- 
rigged, and sail-drill takes place on board instead of in smal] practice- 
vessels. The “ Borda” is a complete technical school in herself, being 
provided with every possible equipment of a modern man-of-war, with 
the most modern guns and small-arms. As the lower hold is not 
much needed for stores, a flooring has been laid on the keelson, the 
sides boarded up, and a fine gymnasium and fencing-room provided, 
lighted by electricity. 

Once a week the cadets practice seamanship under way in the 
“Janus,” a corvette. The grand harbor permits of evolutions of all 
kinds. 

The more advanced cadets are sent on board another vessel for 
practice. She is a sloop-of-war with an auxiliary engine, and goes 
outside for practice. The examination for entrance to the French 
naval school is competitive, and open to everybody. It is severe, and 
no mere smattering of knowledge will succeed. In 1891 nearly five 
hundred candidates competed for seventy vacancies, The examination 
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is both written and vivd voce, and is public. Candidates must be 
between the ages of fourteen and a half and eighteen. 

The subjects for the written examination are not printed, but come 
in sealed envelopes, opened in the presence of the candidates, who are 
then dictated the subject of the paper. The written examination takes 
three days. The subjects are principally arithmetic, algebra, English, 
and German, but the Jatter is elective, and double time is allowed for 
rendering the French into German that is allowed for translating the 
same into English. 

Then comes the examination in the vernacular, especially in com- 
position. Sometimes the subject is historical, sometimes a literary 
topic, or a point in ethics. Development of thought is the point 
aimed at. The object is to elucidate whether the candidate has or has 
not a grasp of the particular subject on which he is being examined. 
The papers, as a rule, contain very few questions, but these are chosen 
in such a way that the answers demonstrate proper preparation in a 
general way, testing the intelligence of the candidates more than their 
memory. Then comes geometry and trigonometry, and, on the last 
day, pure geometry and analytical geometry. Drawing from casts is 
also acquired. 

If the well-prepared candidate is successful in his written papers, 
he is ordered to Brest for his vivd voce examination. 

It is needless to state that all this has been preceded by a search- 
ing physical examination, especially in regard to sight. 

Once on board the “ Borda” there is two years of hard work for them, 
their instructions being given mostly by officers of the ship, except in 
English and other foreign languages, which are taught by civilian pro- 
fessors. In regard to English, it is said that cadets who speak English 
well are those who have learned before joining the school. There is 
great attention paid to that language, and there is a much better 
general knowledge of English among the cadets than there was 
formerly, owing to a great improvement in the methods of teaching 
the language in the French public schools, an improvement which has 
been brought about by the simple process of changing the teachers. 
It is no longer thought sufficient or even necessary that a man should 
be English in order to teach good English. English teachers are em- 
ployed in French schools when they can show that they are properly 
qualified, and that they know their own language and the language of 
those they have to teach. 

The French cadets are very proficient in mathematics, as the 
teachers employed at the Lycées are always first-rate men, who teach 
and do not use books. Blackboard work is the rule. They study 
mechanics and naval architecture as well as navigation, and their 
drawings to scale are said to be of a high order. 

Passing over many points in these interesting letters, we can only 
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remark the fact that among the punishments, which are severe but not 
frequent, the cells are inflicted upon the delinquent cadet by order of — 
the captain or commander, but such a punishment for future officers 
does not seem exactly the thing to us. 

The cadets are allowed to smoke. When it was prohibited they 
smoked surreptitiously, and it is said that few of the lads smoke much 
since it is no longer forbidden fruit. 

The time passed in the naval school counts as sea-service for pen- 
sion, provided the cadet has passed his sixteenth year. Many French 
naval officers belong to well-to-do if not rich families. But a poor 
man can easily get his son there if he is a bright lad. 

The percentage of marks for passing out is very high, a successful 
cadet must get eighty-two one-hundredths of marks on each subject. 
Failures are rare in the second year. 

There is mnch more in these letters which is interesting, but only 
as a matter of comparison, for our own military and naval schools 
seem to be even better, especially in their extended course and their 
encouragement of games and manly exercises, which the French school 
does not seem to have. 


It is a curious thing to remark that while our English cousins 
have been in the habit, for some generations, of sending to the Africans 
a species of fire-arms manufactured in Birmingham and known in 
trade as “ park-palings,”—warranted to never shoot straight or far, 
but to burst on slight provocation,—it is curious, we say, that the 
moment the Africans get hold of improved arms and ammunition and 
make a successful stand there is a grand protest. Succeeding the 
crushing defeats sustained by over-confident Germans, French, and 
English within the past few months, sustained in further trespass upon 
lands claimed without any knowledge or consent of the indigenes, 
comes, from various quarters, a proposition for a “ national agreement” 
to prevent the selling of arms to “natives.” In this word lies the 
whole thing in a nutshell. They are willing to sell rum, or loaded 
calicoes, or “ park-palings” and bad powder to “ natives,’ but when 
it comes to modern rifles and fixed ammunition, which will kill white 
men, even in “native” hands, it is time to call a halt and have a 
national agreement. As these different nations work into the interior, 
back of Senegal or of Sierra Leone, or, from the other direction, from 
the eastward to the northwest of the great lakes, they will find, es- 
pecially among the proud and stalwart Mohammedan tribes, a very 
different class of people to deal with from the common Congo “ nigger,” 
and we shall no doubt hear of other disasters, which remind us of 
the many sustained in our own country at the hands of the original 
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holders of the soil. Not long ago we saw an article, from a respectable 
source on the other side of the water, which contended that we Ameri- 
cans had dealt savagely with the aborigines of the country we possess. 
There is much to be said in favor of that statement. But, then, we 
occupy the land, and: colonize and settle it, and make all things good 
for men to live there. There are no white colonies in the African belt 
to which we allude, and probably never will be any. The idea is to make 
an outlet for “goods,” such as rum, park-palings, etc., and to receive 
in return the products of the countries subjected. 


Last summer occurred the death of a man whose good fortune and 
cool conduct raised him from the lowest to the highest position in the 
Russian empire. Ossip Ivanovitch Kommissaroff Kostromskoy, born 
a serf and dying a noble and a colonel in the army, was the person in 
question. 

In April, 1866, he was passing along a street at the entrance of one 
of the public gardens and there saw the imperial coach waiting for the 
Czar. As he had a desire to see his majesty, he mingled with the crowd 
which had collected. In a few moments Alexander made his appear- 
ance, and as he passed towards the carriage a large man forced his way 
through the crowd, endeavoring to get towards the emperor. Kom- 
missaroff suspected from his actions that he was bent on mischief, and 
kept close behind him. When the man was within a few feet of the 
emperor he drew a large revolver, and, pointing it, was about to fire, 
when he was felled by a heavy blow and immediately arrested. On 
the following day Kommissaroff was brought to the emperor, who em- 
braced him warmly and ennobled him on the spot, giving him also 
money and estates, and making him an officer of a crack regiment. All 
classes vied with each other in doing honor to the former serf, and he 
became the lion of St. Petersburg. He advanced rapidly in his 
regiment, retiring from the service with the rank of colonel, and living 
the life of a noble upon one of his numerous estates surrounded by 
his family. 

Now that he is dead, long eulogistic notices of him have appeared 
in the Russian papers. 

During the very next year Alexander’s life was again in danger 
from an assassin during his visit to Paris, at the time of the Exposition 
of 1867. The writer was crossing the Place de la Concorde one bril- 
liant morning upon which Louis Napoleon was escorting his imperial 
and royal visitors, in grand procession, to some function, when there 
was a rush, a murmur, a delay of the line of carriages and cent-gardes, 
and then the cortége moved on again. Although not more than a 
hundred yards off, the crowd was so dense that it was impossible to 
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tell what had happened, and some time elapsed before it was bruited | 
about that the emperor of Russia had been fired at, and the would-be 
assassin promptly arrested and hurried off to prison. 

At last the many murderous attempts against his life were success- 
ful, but it was reserved for him to die in his own capital, at the hands 
of his own subjects. 


General Gresser, a particular favorite of the present Czar, died 
about the same time as the fortunate colonel we have been speaking of. 
General Gresser was prefect of St. Petersburg for more than eleven 
years, and the emperor, upon hearing of his death, declared, “ It 
is an irreparable loss to me.” And so it was, for the “ omnipotent 
and omniscient Gresser” discovered all plots, baffled all combinations, 
and caused mysterious disappearances which broke up all plans of 
action among the ill-disposed. He had unlimited power, to be sure, 
but he seems to have been a wonderful man, with the police instinct 
improved by military education. Years must pass before another 
prefect can acquire the knowledge of all classes which Gresser had. 
He was a true Russian, although coming from the Baltic provinces 
originally, and a Lutheran in religious belief, and would only speak 
German when obliged to do so. 

He was, unlike Kommissaroff, the son of a rich family, educated 
for the army. He entered the grenadier regiment in 1850, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimean War. Afterwards he became the 
principal staff-officer of Prince Dondukoff-Korsakoff, governor of Kieff 
and Volhynia. By the recommendation of the governor he was ap- 
pointed the governor of Volhynia in 1871 and ranked as a state 
councillor. Here he showed such administrative ability that he was 
made Bulgarian Minister of the Interior, and remained in that trying 
position until 1880, when he became governor of Charkoff, a hot-bed of 
nihilism. He was so successful in managing those gentry that, when 
the place became vacant, he was appointed prefect of the capital with 
the title of major-general. The Czar has done everything to testify 
his appreciation of Gresser’s services. He paid the expenses of his 
grand funeral, and, by an imperial decree, placed the general’s only 
son, who had been an imperial page, in the army as a lieutenant, with- 
out the necessity of passing the preliminary examination. If the Czar 
lives the youth will no doubt receive rapid promotion, as a strong point 
in the emperor’s character is his gratitude to those who serve him well. 
The choice of a successor to General Gresser will be a very difficult one. 


Another view of “the power of military courts to punish for con- 
tempt” appears in the “Comment and Criticism” of the July number 
of the Military Service Institution. Lieutenant Birkhimer, adjutant of 
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the Third U.S. Artillery, in a paper upon the subject, says, “Section 
1202, Revised Statutes, gives the judge-advocate of a court-martial power 
to issue the like process to compel witnesses to appear and testify which 
courts of criminal jurisdiction within the State, Territory, or district 
where such military court shall be ordered to sit may lawfully issue.” 
The “like process” is a reference to the state of the English law upon 
the subject. 

Lieutenant Birkhimer then goes on to say, “ Now, it may be that 
Congress did intend by this act to give the court the machinery not 
only to bring the witness before it, but compel him to testify in re- 
sponse to all proper questions. The words ‘and testify’ give color to 
such a supposition. And it is true that we should strive to give the 
words of the statute their proper meaning as intended by the law- 
makers when we are construing it. Nor are we to assume that the 
law does a vain thing. On the other hand, we are not to make law by 
construction. We may not help the law-makers out in this respect. 
If they have used language which fails to meet the object they have in 
view, it is their fault, not ours, and we are not at liberty to make the 
law for them. Now, the only power given in Section 1202 referred 
to is that of issuing ‘ process’ for a certain purpose. Will it be main- 
tained that punishing for contempt is a ‘process’? It is the very 
essence of summary procedure. When the subpeena issues and attend- 
ance is enforced conformably with its mandate, the ‘ process’ is at an 
end. If the law-makers intended by Section 1202 to confer the power 
of punishing civilians who refused to testify, the language they used 
to express that intention was inadequate for the purpose. We are not 
permitted by the potent power of construction to help them out. It is 
true that this leads to embarrassing consequences sometimes. The 
remedy is to change the law as contemplated by the bill now before 
Congress for that purpose. . . . 

“ The subject is not new. So long ago as 1880 the judge-advocate 
of the army gave it as his opinion that a court-martial would not be 
authorized to punish, as for contempt, under the eighty-sixth article or 
otherwise, a civilian witness who declined, without disorder, to testify. 
The present acting judge-advocate-general held to the same view when 
Section ?202 was under consideration, and in this opinion he was upheld 
both by Judge Endicott, the Secretary of War, and the Attorney- 
General.” 


There must be a good deal of truth in the song which Rudyard 
Kipling puts in the mouth of one of his soldier characters,— 


‘“« The queen she gave me a shillin’ 
To fight for ’er over the seas ; 
But guv’ment built me a fever-trap, 
An’ Injia give me disease.’’ 
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According to the Duke of Connaught and writers in the English . 
service journals, the increase in the number of deaths among the young 
soldiers in India is causing serious concern. 

All authorities agree that boys are taken too young, and sent to a 
trying climate too young. The adolescent is particularly liable to 
typhoid fever, and this disease caused many deaths among the white 
troops last year, while hundreds of others were so weakened by the 
disease as to be of no use, “going home cripples and dead-weights on 
the English people.” 

There seems to be great complaint made about the character of the 
nursing the sick soldier receives, especially in a disease where good 
nursing is half the battle. The native servants in the hospitals are 
said to be of the lowest class and very poorly paid. No doubt the 
matter of nursing will be improved now that the matter has been 
brought to the notice of the home authorities. 

This allusion to hospital service reminds us of the great loss the 
English military medical department has sustained in the death of Sir 
William Aitken, M.D., F.R.S., professor of pathology at the army 
medical school, who died at Netley, Woolston, Southampton, on the 
25th ult. He was born in 1825 in Dundee, and received his medical 
education at Edinburgh University, being awarded the gold medal on 
the occasion of his graduation. He afterwards assisted Dr. Allen 
Thomson, the professor of anatomy at Glasgow University, and during 
the Crimean War was appointed, together with Dr. Lyons, of Dublin, 
to investigate the nature of the diseases from which the troops were 
suffering in the East, especially in the hospitals at Scutari. The results 
of this inquiry were published in a Parliamentary paper of great 
medical value. In 1860, Dr. Aitken was requested by the then Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Sydney Herbert) to accept the professorship 
of pathology at the army medical school about to be established, which 
office he continued to hold until his death. In 1873 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1887 had the degree of LL.D. 
conferred on him by the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, be- 
sides being the recipient of numerous honors from foreign societies and 
from the army medical service. He contributed very largely to 
medical literature, and was perhaps best known by his great work on 
the Science and Practice of Medicine, which passed through seven 
editions, and which for many years was the text-book in the leading 
medical schools. 


The August number of the Army and Navy Gazette has the fol- 
lowing : 

“ A correspondent writes to ask us as to the foundation of fact in 
a spirited poem, by Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, in the Century Magazine, 
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which was reprinted in the Review of Reviews for June. The ballad 
recites how the ‘ Armstrong,’ a Yankee privateer brig of seven guns, 
was engaged by three British men-of-war—the ‘ Carnation,’ 18, ‘ Rota,’ 
44, and ‘ Plantagenet,’ 74—in the harbor of Fayal in the Azores, and 
how, having beaten off the first two, she was sunk by her commander’s 
order upon the approach of the 74. The poem is based upon a fact, 
—namely, the destruction of the privateer to save her from being 
captured by the English, in September, 1814 (James’s ‘ Naval History,’ 
ed. 1837, vi. 349),—but, unless some unpublished letter exists describing 
the event in detail, we believe all the circumstances of the fight are 
due to the imagination of Mr. Roche. The ‘ Plantagenet,’ 74, was built 
in 1801.” 

We can assure the editor of the Gazette that the facts in regard to 
the defense of the “General Armstrong” brig are not difficult to find. 
We alluded to the subject only a month or two ago, in reference to the 
return of the long-gun of the “ Armstrong” by the King of Portugal to 
our government. The poet may have colored the events described, but 
the main points of the ballad are correctly given. 

As for James’s “ Naval History,” we can only say that it would be 
the last authority in which to look for any version of an affair which 
did not prove an entire success for the British arms. 

It seems to us that it was Professor Laughton who declared, a little 


while ago, in the pages of the Gazette itself, that it was not a history at 
all, but a sort of chronicle. 


M. Mare Landry, in a paper upon the caravels of Columbus, pub- 
lished in Le Yacht, says that the name of caravelle came from an old 
Spanish word, carab’o or caravo, signifying a small vessel, or “ bark.” 
The etymology for a long time led to the belief that the vessels of 
Columbus were much smaller than they really were. The discoverer’s 
own description of them was that “they were very well fitted for the 
enterprise.” He nowhere gives their dimensions, but the well-known 
and erudite M. Jal, the historiographer of the French Marine, thought 
that they were about twenty-eight metres in length, and somewhat over 
eight metres beam. This would make them about the size of a 12- 
gun brig of war, such as have been in use within the last generation. 
They were certainly strongly and carefully built, for, speaking of a 
heavy gale encountered in the neighborbood of the Azores, Columbus 
wrote, “If the caravel had not been in such good condition and so 
good a sea-boat, I should have been in fear of foundering.” The great 
poops and forecastles which they carried, in common with all vessels 
of any size, must have been a great source of danger and a trial of 
the strength of any vessel. 
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As is well known, the then caravels were differently rigged. The 
“ Pinta,” which had had lateen sails, was square-rigged for the moment- 
ous voyage. The “Santa Maria” was square-rigged on the fore- and 
mainmasts, with a lateen sail on the mizzen. The “ Nina” had lateen 
sails only. Certain archeologists believe that the “Santa Maria” had 
four masts, as she is so represented in some medals or engravings. 

Although ‘not able to lie within less than six points, these vessels 
were very handy and of considerable speed, for the voyage from Palos 
to San Salvador was made in about the same time as a sailing-vessel 
would do it to-day, pursuing the same track. The journal of Colum- 
bus furnishes sufficient data to enable the average speed of his vessels 
to be established. On the 9th of September, 1492, he made forty-nine 
leagues, and the next day sixty leagues, which is good sailing for ves- 
sels of that size, even at thisday. 

To sum up the facts about them, it seems that the vessels were 
stanch and well rigged and found, and not at all the miserable, un- 
decked, dilapidated craft which some imaginative writers have seen fit 
to describe. This may be said without detracting from the legitimate 
fame of the great discoverer. It was fame enough to have become 
convinced of the existence of an unknown continent, and to have 
devoted himself to its discovery, in spite of the fears of lukewarm 
friends and the opposition of enemies. 


The English United Service Gazette has the following remarks 
upon promotion : 

“As naval promotions are made by selection, with only slight 
regard to seniority, and many good officers never succeed in obtaining 
promotion to active commander’s rank, while those who are so pro- 
moted are by no means sure that they will reach the rank of post- 
captain, the half-yearly promotions are naturally most anxiously awaited 
by naval men, and the selections and omissions are much criticised in 
the Service Clubs. 

* * * * * * * K 

“ Executive naval officers should undoubtedly be promoted by the 
same rules that govern promotion in the army, marines, and in the 
civil branches of the navy,—that is, officers should be promoted from 
the top of the list unless there are special reasons for passing them 
over. While the present system lasts a large number of officers will 
always be soured and disgusted with the service at an early age. It is 
a survival of the ancient system of patronage, arranged to enable 
officers with powerful service interest to get made post-captains as 
speedily as possible, for them to enjoy a good long innings as post- 
captains, and then, as a matter of right, whether efficient or inefficient, 
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to be promoted in their turn to active flag rank. Special promotions 
that are given for distinguished services, for passing brilliant exami- 
nations, and for the staff of the gunnery and torpedo schools are all 
very well ; but otherwise officers should be promoted from the top of 
the lists, not from their centres. 

“There have been many good officers passed over, as is always the 
case in promoting lieutenants and commanders.” 


An English service paper, in speaking of the late reorganization of 
the French army, remarks, ‘“‘ The present is the third reorganization 
effected within the last twenty years. The law of July 27, 1872, 
fixed the time of compulsory service at twenty years, to be passed as 
follows: Five years in the active army, four years in the reserve of 
the active army, five years in the territorial army, and six in the 
reserve of the territorial army. The provisions of this law were 
somewhat amplified by that of July 24, 1873, which laid down how 
the troops belonging to the territorial army could be employed in the 
event of mobilization. The second great alteration was made by the 
law of July 15, 1889, which practically abolished all exemptions and 
extended the period of service to twenty-five years, but reduced the 
time to be served with the colors to three years. Under this law, 
excluding the limited class of one-year volunteers, every Frenchman 
was obliged to serve three years in the active army, seven years in the 
reserve of the active army, six years in the territorial army, and nine 
years in the reserve of the territorial army. This law again was 
slightly modified by that of June 21, 1890, which provided for the 
formation of ‘ mixed’ regiments. The present law, now passed, makes 
no alteration in the total period of liability to service, but adds three 
years to the time to be spent in the active reserve. In future, there- 
fore,every Frenchman will have to serve three years in the active 
army, ten years in the reserve of the active army, six years in the 
territorial army, and six years in the reserve of the territorial army. 
The practical effect of the new organization is, therefore, to raise the 
nuimber of annual contingents included in the first line of the army 
from ten to thirteen, or, roughly speaking, to increase the number on 
mobilization by one-fourth.” 


We translate, and condense somewhat, a notice in the Revue du 
Cercle Militaire in regard to Italian emigration, a subject which has 
become of so much interest and importance. The journal in question 
states that the emigration from Italy for the first quarter of 1892. was 
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not so large as the same period of 1891. From January 1 to March 31, 
1892, 75,451 persons quitted Italy, of which 26,656 were described as 
permanent emigrants, and 48,678 as temporary emigrants. Compared 
with the first quarter of 1891, the whole number was about 7500 less. 

In 1892 there were fewer emigrants from the Abruzzi, Calabria, 
and other southern districts, and more from Lombardy, Venetia, and 
the north generally. 

The emigration of 1891 was exceptionally large, reaching nearly 
300,000 ; and it is not thought such numbers will be attained during 
the present year. 

Since 1888 fewer Italians have gone to South America, and more 
have gone to the United States. This is said to be due to the panic 
and consequent want of profitable employment in the Argentine ‘Re- 
public. In 1888 over 75,000 Italians went to La Plata, and in 1889 
nearly 89,000. In 1891 there were only about 15,000 emigrants to 
that country, but the United States received in that year more than 
69,000. In 1888, 104,000 Italians went to Brazil, two-thirds of whom 
came from the Venetian provinces. During the following year the 
Italian government forbade emigration to Brazil, on account of the 
bad sanitary condition of that country, and in 1890 the number of 
emigrants was only about 20,000. But in 1891, the health of the 
country improving, and the Brazilian government paying the passage 
of emigrants, over 116,000 went out, of which about 80,000 were 
from Venetia. 

There are to-day about a million of Italians in the Brazilian re- 
public, which immense country has but about 13,000,000 inhabitants, 


The Army and Navy Gazette had, some weeks ago, an article upon 
“ Officers and their Weapons,” which is of interest. Of course, there 
are many English officers to whom a cricket-bat or even a stick is a 
more familiar weapon than a sword, while with us no officer can 
graduate from either the Naval or the Military Academy without having 
had a fair training in the use of small-arms, 

Colonel King-Harman’s lecture upon the subject forms the text for 
the Gazette’s article. ‘ We owe it,” that paper says, “in a great meas- 
sure to Colonel King-Harman that the old regulation infantry sword, 
which held its place for sixty years, has at last been driven off the field 
by an improved weapon. And Colonel. King-Harman is doing his 
best to follow up this advantage by introducing a revival in swordsman- 
ship, which is a proper and natural accompaniment of the new 
sword.” 

Colonel Harman says, “ All the instruction that has heretofore 
been permitted to junior officers in an infantry regiment in the art of 
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military self-defense, if, indeed, instruction is a proper word to use, 
consists in sometimes a mild, a very mild, course of single-stick play 
(not even under an instructor) among themselves, under the nominal 
supervision of the commanding officer once a year, and twenty-four 
shots fired from a revolver at a fixed target, all at one distance. 
What, then, should be done for the thousands of brave but compar- 
atively helpless officers in our army? The natural answer will be 
that they should be at once taught the use of their weapons, and be 
made soldiers in reality as well as in name.” 

The new English infantry sword is straight and fitted for pointing, 
and the Gazette says, “The natural instinct of most untrained English- 
men with swords in their hands would be to ‘have a whack’ at those 
whoattacked them, just as one feels it easier to strike with a stick than 
to thrust with it. This tendency has to be overcome in using the new 
and lighter sword, the safety of its wearer depending on the quickness 
and accuracy of his movements. The advantages of good swordsman- 
ship, and the disadvantages of the opposite, are very clearly illustrated 
by General Brackenbury, in his remarks after Colonel King-Harman’s 
lecture. He said that he was present at an action in the East Indian 
Mutiny when the guns were charged by the enemy; the brigadier- 
general of artillery drew his sword and bravely went to the front be- 
tween two guns to encounter a rebel, and here is the result: ‘Ina 
moment his sword-arm was dangling by his side, so severely wounded 
that it had to be amputated the same day. When I asked him after- 
wards how it happened, he said, “I scarcely know; I am no swords- 
man, and his tulwar, like a flash of lightning, severed my arm at the 
elbow.” 

“Contrast with this the success of a major of the Twelfth Lancers, 
who, on the same occasion, in the presence of his men, himself un- 
wounded, passed his sword through nine of the enemy, a feat which 
was the subject of conversation in our small force for many days.’ ” 


A summer number of the Atlantic Monthly contains a paper upon 
“ Home Scenes at the Fall of the Confederacy,” which describes some 
of the curious hiding-places used for valuables, and for provisions as 
well, which the people in the regions ravaged by the war were obliged 
to devise. It is an interesting article, and illustrates the condition of 
things in 1864-65 in a way which future historians and novelists will 
find valuable. 

Although the Southern people hid their money and plate, when 
they had any to hide, that was comparatively an easy task. It was the 
concealment of the provisions—the “hog and hominy” upon which 
the family was dependent—that gave most concern. Both sides would 
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seize provisions when they were needed for the support of men under 
arms, and the little store of bacon and corn-meal and sweet potatoes ” 
had to be most skillfully hidden to protect it from three enemies,— 
damp, wild animals or vermin, and “ raiders” and “ bummers.” 

The article referred to reminds us of two hiding-places of which 
we were told by a connection who weathered out the war in the coun- 
try in Virginia, he being of an age and weight which prevented him 
from taking the field. The gentleman in question had been intrusted 
with a great deal of family plate and other valuables, and, upon the 
approach of the Union army; determined to bury it all, in the dead of 
night, at the bottom of an old-fashioned garden behind a hedge-row of 
roses, The exact spot determined upon was reconnoitred in the day- 
time, and that: same night he and the ladies of the family conveyed 
with much labor the boxes of spoons and forks and flagons and some 
jewelry to the selected point. The gentleman dug as he had never dug 
before, and at last all the articles were interred and the ground strewed 
with leaves and made to look as much as possible as if it had not been 
disturbed. Asa final precaution he took a dark-lantern and flashed 
it about to see that nothing in the way of concealment was wanting ; 
as he did so the rays glanced upon a row of goggle-eyes and grinning 
teeth on the other side of a picket-fence. The negroes of the planta- 
tion had been taking in and enjoying the whole performance. 

Of course, the whole deposit was exhumed and carried back to the 
house. We may say that it escaped seizure and confiscation. 

Negroes brought up in the country are as essentially nocturnal in 
their habits as the raccoons and opossums, and there are few things 
which happen at night in their neighborhood which escape their 
knowledge. 


The humors of the multitude upon the subject of quarantine would 
be amusing if they did not deal with so serious a subject. When no 
epidemic is imminent everybody seems to think quarantine a bore. 
When the fear of “sudden death” is upon them people wonder that 
more care is not taken to exclude the shadow that walks in darkness. 


‘¢ When the Devil was sick, 
The Devil a monk would be,”’ etc. 


At other times they laugh at quarantine and its troublesome details. 
But we hardly understand what annoyance a quarantine is capable 
of giving, especially when there is no particular necessity for it. 
The English, from their climate, do not dread any epidemic of 
yellow fever, and fear small-pox and cholera less than many other 


nations. There is no quarantine in British waters, practically speak- 
Vou. VIII. N. S.—No. 4. 27 
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ing, but in some of their Mediterranean ports it is, or at least used 
to be, especially annoying. We remember, once, that, touching at 
Gibraltar, we were refused pratique because we had come straight from 
Cherburg, and there were cases of cholera at L’ Orient! The letters we 
sent were punched and fumigated with all sorts of bad-smelling things, 
and the money to pay postage received in a box at the end of long 
tongs and washed in sea-water before being handled; yet we had 
never been near a town where there was a case of cholera. The real 
reason why they had to be so particular was, that if they did not 
observe the old rules of quarantine their Spanish neighbors would 
quarantine them, and fresh vegetables and supplies of all kinds would 
be wanting in the market of the garrison. 

It used to be the same thing at Malta, when the intercourse with 
surrounding points, like Tunis, Sicily, etc., depended upon an observ- 
ance of the old rules of quarantine. Once the writer came in a man- 
of-war from a long cruise in the Levant. It was the end of cool 
weather, and the Greek islands, the Syrian coast, and Egypt had been 
perfectly healthy, yet, coming from the Levant, we had to have the ship 
fumigated and all clothes washed before being admitted to pratique. 
Of course it was a-farce, and the way it was conducted was as follows : 
The division tubs were filled with water from the harbor (quite foul 
enough to bring sickness on board, by the way), and then each officer 
and man selected from his bag the undergarment which seemed oldest 
and in most need of the washerwoman. Filing by the tubs, each one 
solemnly dropped in the piece of clothing. Then the inspector certified 
that clothing had been washed. The next performance was the 
fumigation. A small plate of sulphur was fired under each hatch, 
where it would incommode people the least, and we were declared “ free 
from all infectious and contagious disease.” 

But the worst place to encounter was Port Mahon. Here the quar- 
antine was a real one, and only to be shortened, in cases where there 
was no real cause for suspicion, by every one on board submitting to a 
sulphur fumigation in a small building on one of the islands. The 
atmosphere of this apartment was something like that of the pirate 
Blackbeard’s cabin when he tried to make a little Hades to try what 
it was like. 

On one occasion when the American squadron was lying in Mahon, 
a Spanish vessel, coming from the mainland, went upon the rocks at 
the mouth of the harbor. There was a heavy gale blowing, and the 
crew were in great danger. Seeing no movement made by the 
Spaniards, one of our vessels sent a boat and rescued the men. Our 
boat’s crew and officer were promptly quarantined by the authorities for 
boarding a vessel before she had pratique. 

There was no real quarantine in all this business after all, for it was 
notorious that smuggling was going on on the island all the time. 
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The Army and Navy Gazette, in a notice of articles by Mr. Oppen-. 
heim, published in the English Historical Review, speaks especially of 
one upon the “ Royal Navy under James I.” 

“ James, as he shows, had a keener interest in naval affairs than 
Elizabeth, but a lack of controlling power. Hence peculation reigned 
everywhere, and naval construction languished. In 1624 Dutch men- 
of-war could literally sail round English ones, and the ‘ Merhonour,’ 
which was rebuilt in 1613, was still regarded as one of the fastest 
sailers in the navy in 1635. In 1608—the quotation is from the State- 
papers—‘ the navy is for the greatest part manned with aged, impotent, 
vagrant, lewd, and disorderly companions ; it is become a ragged regi- 
ment of common rogues.’ Flogging, ducking, keel-hauling, tongue- 
scraping, and other like punishments were the order of the day. Even 
Howard, as lord high admiral, took but a finger-tip interest in 
naval details. We have not space to follow Mr. Oppenheim in his 
exposition of the flagrant abuses of Mansell’s fraudulent rule nor of the 
scarcely bettered condition of affairs that followed. Pay was drawn for 
ships that had long before been burnt or broken up, and, as Sir John 
Coke had said in 1603, ‘the great ones fed on the less, and enforced 
them to steal both for themselves and their commanders.’ 

“Tt reads strangely that a Sallee corsair was captured in the Thames, 
and that the Lizard light was thought a danger because it would ‘ con- 
duct pirates.’ That trade shrank and gave the Dutch a great hold 


upon the carrying trade was a necessary consequence.” 


During the past summer another company has been at work at the 
place where the British frigate ‘‘ Hussar” was wrecked in 1780. We 
have not heard that anything valuable was recovered. Tradition has 
it that she had on board a great treasure, intended for the payment of 
the British troops. This is what the introduction to Fenimore Cooper’s 
“Jack Tier” has to say upon the subject: “ Pot Rock, in Hellgate, 
near New York, was the famous rock on which the English man-of- 
war ‘Hussar’ was wrecked. The ‘ Hussar,’ a frigate of six hundred tons, 
with a crew of two hundred men, sailed from Cork, August 15, 1780, 
for New York. She was one of several consorts who were acting as 
convoy to a fleet of ninety-eight merchantmen. The large fleet was 
nearly two months crossing the ocean, arriving at Charleston October 
10. On the 13th of November the fleet, with the ‘ Hussar’ as convoy, 
arrived off Sandy Hook. On the 23d of November the ‘ Hussar’ sailed 
alone from New York for Gardiner’s Bay, with dispatches for Admiral 
Arbuthnot ; while passing through Hellgate, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, she struck on the Pot Rock, was seriously injured, sprang a 
leak, became unmanageable, and, after whirling about in the channel, 
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she went down at seven o’clock in the evening, near the small islands 
called the ‘ Brothers,’ in seven fathoms water. The current was run- 
ning nine knots an hour at the time. Some one hundred and seven of 
the crew were said to have perished. The wreck at that prominent 
point produced a great sensation at the time, and we have scarcely yet 
lost the echo of the exaggerated reports which then filled the country. 
Seventy American prisoners were said to have been chained on deck 
and drowned. A treasure not far short of one million of pounds was 
reported to have sunk with the ship. As regards the prisoners, it is 
not likely that there were any on board; they would probably have 
suffered a worse fate and been sent to the prison-ships in Wallabout 
Bay. And as regards the treasure, it is now said, on good authority, 
that there was none in the ship, twenty thousand pounds having been 
made over, two days before, to the commissary-general of the British 
army. Divers, however, have repeatedly tried their luck in searching 
for the reported treasure, but without success, The wreck of the 
‘ Hussar’ added greatly, of course, to the previous terrors of Hellgate.” 

Although so much has been done by the government since this 
notice was written, Hellgate is still a bugbear to mariners. 


We take the following extract from the London Army and Navy 
Gazette : 

“The New York Tribune prints a letter from a disgusted midship- 
man on one of their new ships. We extract the following. It may 
well excite sympathy among those who fancy that all is lovely on board 
ship for the officers. ‘ We-are too crowded to breathe freely, in the 
steerage. Of course midshipmen can stand anything in theory ; and 
never was a theory more fully carried out in practice. You would 
think that a room twelve by eighteen is none too large for one man to 
live in ; yet eleven of us now stow all our clothes, including table- and 
bed-linen, and dress in this one room at the same time, while the whole 
mess of eighteen take their meals here. At breakfast-time the two 
processes of eating and dressing go on concurrently ; hammocks are 
piped up at seven; and some of these lazy, sleepy people take a second 
doze in the mess-room, beginning to dress at half-past seven.’ We fancy 
that the time is nearly gone by when this sort of complaint could be 
made in our ships, although we remember one or more cases of late 
years of very close stowage. In the latest vessels, however, the accom- 
modation is usually very good indeed, and moreover there is not such 
an overplus of youngsters to stow away.” 

It seems to us that the midshipman who gave way to his feelings, 
and rushed into print in a daily paper to air his grievance, has some- 
what mistaken his profession. Some discomfort is inseparable from 
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life on board ship, even the best and most modern ; but the new ships 
have comforts and conveniences, even for junior officers, which were not 
dreamed of a very few years ago. 


Most people know something about Lloyd’s and “ Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter,” which establishments furnish information to underwriters in re- 
gard to the movements and employment of ships and the accidents 
which may happen to them ; and, in the second case, information as to 
the vessel herself, her original construction and present condition. But 
few persons in our country, not in shipping business, know much about 
the great international society, of the like kind to Lloyd’s, which goes 
by the name of “ Bureau Veritas.” This important factor in the world’s 
commerce is noticed in an excellent article in a late number of the 
Nautical Magazine, from which we take a few pieces of information. 

The Society of Bureau Veritas was established on July 1, 1828, 
having its home in Antwerp, in the first instance, under the patronage 
and with the assistance of King William I. of the Netherlands. He 
advanced a substantial sum to the founders, repayable in twenty-five 
years; but the Society was so successful that it was repaid in ten years. 
The original object was only to furnish information in regard to ships 
belonging to the Netherlands, and its first title was “ Bureau de Ren- 
seignements pour les Assurances Maritimes.” The name was soon 
changed to the present one. 

It is not like “ Lloyd’s Register,” a body formed by underwriters 
and ship-owners, and is a private institution, depending for its success 
upon the proper performance of its work. 

In 1830, in consequence of the revolution in Belgium, the Bureau 
was removed to Paris, and there remained until it was obliged to re- 
move again, on account of war and siege; but it was so long in France 
that it came to be spoken of as “ French Lloyd’s” by most maritime 
people. It has, among persons interested in shipping, the very highest 
character, and its certificates of inspection are considered to be of equal 
value with Lloyd’s, and the French government has often conferred 
honorable distinctions upon its directors and surveyors. 






The London Army and Navy Gazette, in an article upon “ Military 
Education,” urges the necessity of a special professional education for 
officers. “It is not enough that they be merely able to pass muster. 
They must be capable of taking the lead in a great variety of ways. 
They should, therefore, not only have the sound mind in the sound 
body, but both the body and mind should be brought to the highest 


perfection of training.” 
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After discussing the matters to be attended to at preparatory schools 
by those who intend to follow a military career, the writer remarks that 
the society of such schools is more mixed than it used to be, and “ the 
idea that future statesmen and powerful friends will be met with who 
will help them on in life ought at once to be dismissed as unworthy of 
a British officer, or of any man whose pride it is-to lead his fellows and 
keep his honor untarnished. 

“ Far better is the ideal at West Point, the United States Military 
Academy, where absolute truthfulness and honor in every particular, 
and in all the relations of life, are as sacred articles of faith as they were 
with George Washington. We hear nothing there of casuistic distinc- 
tions between cribbing in a competitive, and the same dishonesty in a 
mere pass examination. 

“ But whether a boy has been at Eton or Harrow, at the Oxford 
Military College, or at Westward Ho! or at any other place of educa- 
tion, it may be desirable to finish his education at a crammer’s, or 
rather at a military tutor’s establishment, and this without its being 
possible to ascribe blame to anybody. If the candidate can pass direct 
to Woolwich or Sandhurst without the assistance of one of these ex- 
perts, it is well that he should do so; but their assistance has proved 
most valuable in the literary examinations, and absolutely indispensable 
in the military competition. . . . The question of expense, however, 
prohibits the majority of officers” (preparing for promotion) “ from 
availing themselves of the great public schools, or even of the military 
tutors, except for a short time, and it is, therefore, all the more desira- 
ble that the less expensive places should be encouraged, and that no 
kind of pressure should be exerted in favor of the old foundations, 
which have already secured enough of both money and favor.” 

It has always seemed strange to us that so practical a business 
people as the English should not have established, long ago, a school 
on the principles of our Military Academy, which institution has rec- 
ommended itself to all who have ever examined into its workings. 
Once entered there, all patronage ceases, and each cadet is rated by his 
own merits, without fear or favor. The weak go to the .wall,—and so 
they do in the battle of life,—but the country gets the strong ones. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
(From The Scottish Review.) 


Gustavus ADOLPHUS, the renowned 
king of Sweden, fell at the battle of 
Liitzen, on the 16th November, 1632. 
The exact manner of his death is a ques- 
tion which has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Some writers have asserted 
that he was assassinated, while others 
have suggested that he met his death by 
getting separated from his followers, and, 
coming suddenly upon the enemy, was 
fired at and hit, and, falling from his 
horse, was killed by some of the imperial 
cavalry. The statements made in the 
various records of the period, and the 
results of the investigations of the fore- 
most historical writers, have been so con- 
tradictory that they have only increased 
the doubt. It is true that the Duke of 
Lauenburg was suspected of being either 
the assassin, or of having employed some 
one to kill the king. He had only a short 
time before left the service of Austria 
and entered that of Sweden, and after 
the king’s death again joined the Im- 
perialists. The historians Pufendorf, 
Chemnitz, and others spread the sus- 
picions against him and did not hesitate 
to brand him with the everlasting dis- 
grace of being an assassin. Oxenstiern, 
the Swedish chancellor, was convinced 
that he was the murderer; and Torsten- 
son, one of the noblest and most generous 
of men, also seemed to feel that the duke 


‘was guilty; but though the suspicion 


was strong, no proof was brought against 
him. 

I have recently been examining the 
archives in various cities in Germany, in 
the hopes of finding some items of inter- 
est, hitherto unpublished, regarding the 
Thirty Years’ War. Among the state 
papers deposited in the Castle of Mar- 
burg, I found a “ Narrative,” written 
by an eye-witness, giving an account of 
the death of the Swedish king. This 
document, which is dated Liitzen, 16th 
June, 1683, has not, so far as Iam aware, 
been noticed in any English work.! Its 
writer, Hans von Hastendorff, was in 
attendance on the king, and was severely 
wounded in the course of the battle. His 
“Narrative” (which is in substance as 
follows) begins with a few general 
remarks about the king and the wars in 
which he had been engaged; and then 
describes the coming together of the 
opposing forces at Liitzen. ‘‘ Gustavus 
had not intended to fight on that day, 
but God willed it otherwise.? ... The 
morning was so densely foggy that it was 
scarcely possible for one person to see 
another. .. . At about eight o’clock it 
lightened a little, and the enemy made a 


1In J. H. Noodt’s contribution to the history 
of Schleswig-Holstein (published in 1749) refer- 
ence is made to a “ Fragment by Hans von 
Hastendorff,” who is stated to have been a page 
in the king’s retinue, and who, “it appears to 
be certain, had been an eye-witness of what he 
related.” (Gustav Adolf der Grosse, Kénig von 
Schweden, ein historisches Gemiilde, by Fr. 
Ludwig von Rango, Leipzig, 1824.) This is the 
only notice of Von Hastendorff’s “ Narrative” 
which I have seen.—J. M. : 

2A marginal note by Von Hastendorff states 
that “on the 29th October (eight days before the 
battle), the king, speaking to his chaplain, said 
that he saw clearly that the Lord would allow 
a misfortune to come upon his army, for his 
people had forsaken God and placed their trust 
in him [the king], and were too confident.” 
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reconnoissance. They were attacked by 
the Finns, and driven back, but the fog 
again coming down, they were unable to 
extricate themselves and get back to 


their main army. Their reserves, how- | 


ever, being brought up, the battle began 
in earnest. ... An officer dispatched 
from the Finns came to the king, and, 
handing over to him several standards 
which they had taken, gave an account 
of the struggle. Thereupon’ the king 
issued orders for the rest of the army to 


advance and second their efforts... . 


The fighting continuing notwithstanding 
the fog, the king accompanied by certain 
attendants rode out to see how the battle 
was progressing.’””’ The words of the 
‘¢ Narrative” are: 

We were five who rode out from the 
camp ; the first was the King Gustavus 
who is called the Great; two were at 
once dispatched to the Finns with orders 
that they were not to press too eagerly 
after the enemy; the fourth was ‘a 
great lord” (whom, however, the “ Nar- 
rative’’ does not name, but adds that he 
was) “notorious throughout all Ger- 
many ;’’ and the fifth was Von Hasten- 
-dorff himself, who remained with the 
king the whole time because he was 
‘well acquainted with all the roads.” 
He narrates that while they were riding, 
‘*a cannon-ball came and struck me as 
well as my horse. I lost my leg, and 
my life was not worth much. Gustavus 
hastened forward, and when about fifty 
paces distant from where I lay wounded, 
I saw a traitor shoot him in the head.’ 
The blood at once ran over his face so 
that he could scarcely see, yet he fired 
both his pistols at the traitor, but failed 
to hithim. The king staggered around 
on his horse about twenty times, while 
the traitor sat at some distance watching 
to see how it would end. When the 
king could no longer retain his seat, he 
dismounted and let his horse go, and lay- 
ing himself on the ground, he, in a clear 
voice, commended his soul to God, and 
advised all those who lay near him to do 
likewise. 

‘“The traitor, who had seen all this, 
now came forward and cut and struck at 
the king, and gave him nine wounds. 
Then the king, recognizing him, and 

8 This was about nine o’clock. 
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addressing him by name, said, ‘ God turn 
your heart and forgive you for your evil 
deeds, even as I forgive you!’ To those 
lying near him he said, ‘ See, all ye who 
have yet life, how I, as a return for my 
kindness [to this man] am murdered!’ 
Thereupon the traitor rode away. The 
king had his sword in his hand. He was 
covered with blood . . . so that it was 
scarcely possible to recognize him. . . - 
It happened here, as David spake, ‘ He 
who has eaten my bread has lifted up his 
foot against me;’ for in this manner was 
King Gustavus treated by the fourth one 
of the party who rode out from the 
camp.”’ 

The death of the king is narrated as 
follows: ‘‘ When he had laid himself 


| upon the ground, he said, ‘ Lord Jesus, 


sinner that I am, sustain me, for my 
grave will be here. Lord Jesus, forgive 
him this evil deed! Lord Jesus, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit, my 
body, and my soul. Thou hast pardoned 
me, thou faithful God. Lord Jesus, in 
thee I live, in thee I die; living or dead 
Iam thine. Lord Jesus, strengthen me 
in this hour. Be faithful, dear soul, till 
death ; soon, soon thy Jesus will give 
thee the crown of life.’ Raising his head 
and looking around he said, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
support the righteous cause; thou know- 
est that I have a righteous cause, and 
thou wilt not forsake it.’ Then address- 
ing himself to those of his own people 
who lay near him, he said, ‘Here lies 
Gustavus Adolphus, murdered. My 
daughter shall inherit my kingdom. 
The mother while she lives will admin- 
ister the government. She is now a 
widow and my daugher an orphan. 
Lord Jesus, govern the kingdom to thy 


| glory. Lord Jesus, forgive the sins of 


all these who lie near me; those who 
have been wounded by the enemy relieve 
from pain and misery, and strengthen 
their hearts and give them courage so 
that they despair not ; and when we part 
from this world give us joy and peace in 
the world to come. For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting 
life. Lord Jesus, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit. Thou hast pardoned 
me, thou faithful God. Lord Jesus, be 
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mercifultomeasinner. O Jesus, Jesus!’ 
These were his last words.’’ ¢ 

Von Hastendorff then makes some ob- 
servations on the great things that Gus- 
tavus had done for Germany, and how 
he had striven for religion and the father- 
land. ‘‘Germany,” he says, ‘“‘ may well 
mourn, for here a great hero has fallen.’’ 
He ends his narrative as follows: ‘‘ As I 
lay in my distress with pains and lamen- 
tations praying God to help me out of 
my trouble, there came three individuals 
riding with great speed.’’ Recognizing 
them and guessing what they wanted, he 
called out, ‘‘‘Gustavus for whom you 
are looking, lies near me dead!’ There- 
upon they began to weep and lament. 
One of them rode off to bring a surgeon ; 
the others, who remained, were deeply 
agitated. Soon numbers of people drew 
near, and, lamenting over the king, his 
remains were carried away.”® But, 
adds Von Hastendorff, ‘‘ I was left lying 
there wounded; and therefore do not 
know anything further. . . . This is all 
true that I have written, because I saw 
everything with my own eyes, .. . and 


that it all so happened as I have written 


I attest with my own name. 


‘Hans von HASTENDORFF.”’ 
* * * * * * 


At the end of this document there is a 
rough diagram showing the place where 
Von Hastendorff lay wounded, after he 
was shot and lost his leg, with the rela- 
tive position of the spot where the king 
was murdered. Itis to be regretted that 
in his ‘‘ Narrative’ he did not give the 
names of ail the “‘ five who rode out from 
the camp ;’’ but as Noodt in his ‘* Schles- 
wig-Holstein’” has stated that he (Von 
Hastendorff) was certainly an eye-wit- 
ness of what he described, there can be 
no reason to doubt the truth of his state- 
ment. The narrative is also indirectly 
confirmed by the words of the Apothe- 
cary Caparus, who embalmed the body 
of the king. In his report to the Swedish 
Council, he states he found that the king 
had received nine wounds caused by shot, 
by cutting, and by stabbing. (Von 
Rango’s ‘‘ Gustav Adolf der Grosse.’’) 

A possible reason why Von Hastendorff 


4 He died at twelve o’clock noon. 
5’ This was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. ; 
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did not give the name of the assassin | 
may be this. The Duke of Lauenburg 
had powerful friends, and any one ac- 
cusing him of having committed the foul 
deed (even supposing that he had been 
the miscreant) would have done so at 
the risk of his own life. Indeed, in a 
note to that part of the ‘‘ Narrative’ 
where it is stated that the “‘ traitor’’ gave 
the king nine wounds, Von Hastendorff 
added, ‘‘ As long as I live I shall always 
regret that I dare not tell what I wit- 
nessed at Liitzen on the 6th of Novem- 
ber. I would die for it, I doubt not. 
But God is a judge,—that I assure you, 
—you murderer and traitor !”’ 

The Duke of Lauenburg after he re-en- 
tered the Austrian service also changed 
his religion and became a Papist; and as 
General de Peyster (author of a “ Life 
of Torstenson,” and other works bearing 
on the Thirty Years’ War), in a letter 
on this subject, has remarked, ‘‘ he was 
such a contemptible turncoat, in religion 
as in everything else, that this is almost 
sufficient to make one form a judgment 
as to his criminality in regard to the 
murder. It was the opinion of those 
who, at the time, were most likely to 
know the truth; and such is my opinion 
after examining so many authorities.’ 
Few people have studied the history of 
the Thirty Years’ War so thoroughly as 
General de Peyster, and if any one is 
qualified to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject at the present day, he is. 

Perhaps the names of those who ac- 
companied the king on that memorable 
morning, when he left the camp at 
Liitzen, may be found in the archives at 
Stockholm, or elsewhere in Sweden. As 
an historical fact, it would be interesting 
to get the disputed point regarding the 
king’s death settled,—if Von Hasten- 
dorff’s “Narrative” is not considered 
decisive. I am persuaded that he re- 
ferred to the Duke of Lauenburg as the 
‘¢ murderer and traitor.’ 

Although there were several Scottish 
officers with Gustavus at Liitzen, it is 
rather remarkable that this unfortunate 
occasion was the only one, in the course 
of his German campaign, in which he 
engaged the enemy without the assist- 
ance of his Scottish brigade. 

JoHN Mackay. 
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Flight of the Authors; or, Book- 
Keeping a Lost Art. 


As Hood his loss of books deplored 
In serio-comic verse, 

So, too, in me the spirit moves 
Like losses to rehearse. 


Filched from their shelves no more to be 
By borrowing friends restored ; 

The mind’s prized jewels, richer far 
Than ever miser’s hoard. 


Alas! my Swift has swiftly flown, 
My Crabbe has crawled away ; 

When White discovered Black had gone, 
He would no longer stay. 


When Gray found out that Black and 
White 
Had both of them departed, 
To follow their example quick, 
Away in haste he started. 


Then when ’twas known to Browne and 
Greene 
That Gray, and White, and Black 
Had disappeared, full swiftly they 
Set off upon their track. 


Webster and Worcester both took flight 
Without a single word, 

And Johnson had a flighty spel/ 
When last of him I heard. 


Deserted by his confréres thus, 
Nor willing now to stay, 

Another then became a tramp, 
And Walker walked away. 


My Butler and my Cook both left 
With manner cool an’ airy ; 

And then Sally in our Alley 
Decamped with Henry Carey. 


My Waverleys got off Scott-free ; 
Time is for me no more; 

Pollok’s (of ) Course it is 1 mean, 
Whose loss I now deplore. 


When Bacon left, Hogg could not be 
Prevailed upon to stay ; 

A. Cunning-ham was next to go ;— 
No pigmy trio, they. 
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Byron and Shelley then took leave, 
Keats followed in their Train ; 

(Who is not glad—though I am not— 
To be relieved of Payn?) 


No Moore my eyes doth Dryden greet, 
Nor More, of Prior years; 
Nor Shakespeare’s verse, nor Beaumont’s 
lines, 
Nor Fletcher’s, Pope’s, nor Frere’s. 


It is A. Marvell sure, I think, 

That trusted friends should Steele 
Your Addison, Spectators of 

The Paine they make you feel. 


It really makes my very Hart 
With indignation tingle, 

To think they should not even spare 
My Sandys and my Pringle. 


That, ruthless, they should thus invade 
Of tomes, my treasured store, 

And rob me of my Suckling, Young, 
And dear old Hannah More. 


Not e’en from Dante’s Inferno 
Have pilfering hands refrained ; 

And Paradise I’ve Lost,—I fear 
’T will never be Regained. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau hath ta’en French 
leave ; 
Of Voltaire I’m bereft ; 
And last, Racine was quick to go, 
And consummate the theft. 


Sweet solace of my calmer hours! 
Ah! Wither have ye flown? 

How soon I’d turn from Sterne to Gay 
Were ye once more my own! 


I’ll institute a Thoreau Hunt, 
And should I light upon 

A single book, ’twill comfort me 
To have but Lytton one. 


And when my eye Hazlitt on it, 
I’ll bear the rover Home, 

And Hook him tightly to the shelf, 
No Moir again to roam. 


Good wit hath he who under Locke 
And Key his volumes packs ; 

Still Whittier he who his doth Stowe 
Safely away in Saxe. 
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And if from pilfering hands to save 
All this should not be able, 

I’ll chain them down with links of steel, 
Then fasten on a Cable. 


Not meekly like a Lamb will I 
Sustain such grievous Loss(ing) ; 

I feel myself quite Savage grown, 
As any Wolfe as cross. 


The Dickens take them all, say I; 
For each just censure earns ; 
And when their conscience pricks them 
Sharp, 
May they cry Howitt Burns! 
T. H. Farnum. 


The Greatest Ships. 


A LOT OF CURIOUS INFORMATION ABOUT 
SHIPS OF MANY KINDS AND NATIONS, 


Tue first, fastest, finest, biggest ships 
in the world present a wonderful study. 
At no time has such general interest been 
directed to the subject of marine superla- 
tives in this country as in the year 1891. 
The greatest ocean highway in existence 


is that across the Atlantic between Great 
Britain and the city of New York, and 
the records in which the world is most 
interested are made along that highway. 

The fastest passage between New 
York and Queenstown, both eastward 
and westward, was made in the latter 
part of 1891 by the steamship ‘ Teu- 
tonic,’ of the White Star line. The 
fastest passage from Queenstown to New 
York was made in August, being five 
days, sixteen hours, and thirty-one min- 
utes. The fastest passagefrom New York 
to Queenstown was made in October, 
being five days, twenty-one hours, and 
three minutes. 

The first steam vessel to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean was the Savannah, which 
crossed from Savannah, Ga., to Liver- 
pool in 1819. The first steam vessels to 
reach New York from Great Britain 
were the “Sirius” and the ‘ Great 
Western.”’ The “‘ Sirius,’ a ship of seven 
hundred tons, sailed from Cork, April 4, 
1838, and the “ Great Western,” thirteen 
hundred and forty tons, left Bristol three 
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the ‘Sirius’ in the morning and the 
‘‘Great Western’’ in the afternoon. 

The greatest steam vessel ever built, 
in size, was the “Great Eastern,’”’ which 
was six hundred and ninety-two feet 
in length and eighty-three feetin breadth. 
The “Teutonic” is five hundred and 
eighty-two feet in length. 

The largest turret-ship in the world, 
perhaps the largest battle-ship in exist- 
ence, is the British battle-ship ‘‘ Hood,”’ 
which was launched at Chatham on July 
80, 1891. The ‘‘ Hood” has a displace- 
ment of fourteen thousand one hundred 
and fifty tons. The largest American 
war-ship is the harbor-defense vessel 
‘‘Miantonomah.” The finest war-ship 
in the French Navy is the “‘ Brennus,” 
which was launched early in October, 
1891. Her displacement is eleven thou- 
sand tons. 

The longest sailing-craft afloat is the 
British ship “‘ Lancing.’ She is a four- 
masted iron ship of two thousand six 
hundred tons and three hundred and fifty- 
six feet in length. In 1890 the keel was 
laid in aship-yard on the Clyde of what 
was to be the largest sailing-craft in the 
world. Her tonnage was to be nine 
thousand six hundred, her length three 
hundred and fifty feet, and she was to 
have five masts. The three biggest four- 
masted ships in the world are said to be 
the ‘‘ Palgrave,’’ the ‘‘ Liverpool,’’ and 
the ‘‘Puritan.’’ The “ Palgrave’’ meas- 
ures three thousand and eighty-one tons, 
the ‘‘ Liverpool,” three thousand’ three 
hundred and thirty tons. 

The three biggest American sailing- 
ships in existence last year were the 
‘‘ Rappahannock,’ the ‘‘ Shenandoah,”’ 
and the ‘‘Susquehanna.’’ The “‘ Rappa- 
hannock’’ was burned on the South Pa- 
cific, November 11, 1891. The largest 
sailing-vessel in the world, says the skip- 
per of the “Shenandoah,” who rates his 
craft next, is the five-masted French steel 
ship “ La France.”’ 

The biggest steam ferry-boat in the 
world is the “ Cincinnati,’’ built by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to ply 
between New York and Jersey City. 

The largest steam-engine in the world 
is on the new Italian cruiser “‘ Sardegna.’’ 
A force of twenty-five thousand horse 


days later. They arrived on April 23, | power is developed. 
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The fastest ship in the United States 
navy, it is supposed, is the ‘San Fran- 
cisco,’’ which on her trial on the Pacific 
coast maintained during a four hours’ 
run a speed of 19.7 knotsan hour. That 
was one-tenth of a knot in excess of the 
record of the ‘‘ Philadelphia.” The maxi- 
mum speed developed by the ‘‘ San Fran- 
cisco”’ was 20.06 knots an hour, which is 
equivalent to twenty-three land miles. 

One of the fastest voyages from China 
to New York was made in the summer of 
1890 by the steamship “Glen Ogle,’ of 
the Glen Line of Glasgow, which arrived 
from Amoy in forty-six days. The 
fastest time was by the “‘ Glenshiel,”’ of 
the same line—forty-three days. 

The fastest passenger steamboat plying 
in the waters of the United States is the 
“Mary Powell,” running from New 
York City to Albany. Nobody knows 
just how fast she could go if put on her 
mettle. 

The greatest fleet of passenger vessels 
owned by any one company is that of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company. In the fleet are sev- 
enty-two steamships of one hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand two hundred and 
seventy tons and one hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand horse-power. The 
P. and O. steamships steamed two million 
five hundred thousand miles in 1890 
without an accident. 

The biggest fore-and-aft schooner in 
the latest government list is the “Golden 
Age,” seventeen hundred and sixty-three 
tons, built at Abbot’s Bridge, O., in 
1888. The ‘“‘Governor Ames,” built at 
Waldaborough, Me., in 1889, registers 
sixteen hundred and eighty-nine tons, 
and is the largest schooner in salt water. 

The largest floating elevator in the 
world was launched on January 14, 1892, 
in Brooklyn. Its tower rises seventy- 
four feet above its deck. 

Norman L. Monro’s steam launch 
‘t Norwood,”’ with her record of a mile 
in 2.12, made on November 7, 1891, may 
be considered ‘ the fastest boat afloat.”’ 

The first steamboat to plough the Pa- 
cific along the coast of North America 
was the Hudson Bay Company’s steam- 
boat ‘* Beaver,’’ which is to be exhibited 
at Chicago. 

The first screw propeller on the great 
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lakes was the ‘‘ Vandalia.” Her ma- 
chinery was built in Auburn prig>n, 
New York. 

The first steamship to make a direct 
trip from New York to Australia sailed 
in October, 1891. Her name was “ Karls- 
ruhe.”’ 

The first whaleback steamship built 
was the ‘‘ Charles W. Wetmore,”’ which 
made the voyage to Liverpool and back 
in the summer of 1891. The first whale- 
back of any importance was the yacht 
‘ Livadia,’’ designed by Admiral Popoff 
for the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia. 
She is two hundred and forty feet in 
length. 

The biggest sugar fleet ever assembled 
at Delaware Breakwater consisted of 
twenty-five vessels, carrying twelve 
thousand tons of sugar from the West 
Indies. 


In the Dead Hand. 


THEY tell the tale unsmiling, 

Old men their hours beguiling 
As they can ; 

Each annual November 


They sadden who remember 
Inkermann. 


Yet of all that field, one story 
Shines through the gloom and glory 
Of that fight ; 
Over the cannon’s roaring 
There sings a lark-song soaring 
Out of sight. 


Aloof, where men lay bleeding, 

In fatal pain whose pleading 
Made no cry, 

Shot-pierced and sabre-smitten, 

A young and gallant Briton 
Crept to die. 4 


At sunset there they found him, 

With the red snow around him, 
And his hand 

Laid on the Book whose healing 

All hearts to heaven appealing 
Understand. 


And ’neath his frozen fingers 
Those words whose hope outlingers 
Human strife 
Glowed like a star’s reflection ,— 
‘I am the resurrection 
And the Life.” 
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Comrades to burial bore him, 

But not death’s rending tore him 
From his prize, 

For to his hand caressing 

Still clung the leaf whose blessing 
Closed his eyes. 


O Christian song supernal, 
Words sweetest Love eternal 
Ever said, 
At once at your call comes flying, 
And they who clasp you dying 
Are not dead. 
THERON Brown. 


Inspection of Companies. 


In this paper the writer submits a few 
words regarding the change made in 
army regulations governing the inspec- 
tions by captains of companies, the 


change being that of Sunday inspections, | 
which has given much satisfaction to all | 


concerned. 

The earliest recognition of the observ- 
ance of Sunday as a legal duty is that of 
a constitution of Constantine, a.p. 321, 
incorporated in the Code of Justinian, 
and for the army the Article of War 
recommending all officers and soldiers 
diligently to attend divine service. 
Articles of War are mostly taken from 
the British Articles, which compelled at- 
tendance; ours recommends, as the Con- 
stitution prohibits Congress from enact- 
ing any law respecting an establishment 
of religion or the free exercise thereof. 
Congress has enacted laws whereby 
chaplains have place in the army, who 
have the spiritual charge of the officers 
and enlisted men. They hold divine 
services, which officers and men can at- 
tend or not, just as their conscience dic- 
tates. 

The regulations for many years, and 
until quite recently, required captains to 
inspect their companies every Sunday 
morning. From this rule grew up the 
custom of regimental, post, and garrison 
commanders holding their inspections 
upon that day, as the company or com- 
panies were under their general com- 
mand, and being required to make fre- 
quent inspections during the month to 
the men’s quarters, the hospital, the 
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guard-house, etc., besides the monthly 
inspection, made the inspection a battal- ‘ 
ion affair, and a compliance by the cap- 
tains with the regulations, as on Sunday 
all men, except the sick and guard, would 
be present. 

When the post or garrison had more 
than one company, the inspections were 
preceded with a review, the time occu- 
pied being from one to four hours, com- 
mencing ‘at nine o’clock a.M.; and in 
the evening, or sunset, a dress-parade, 
required by the regulations, the police 
of posts and barracks, and general clean- 
ing up, being required on Saturday. 

This law for Sunday inspection by 
captains, and the custom of higher com- 
manders, prevailed until 1862, when 
President Lincoln issued his proclama- 
tion or order to the armies then fighting 
the Rebellion ‘‘that all military duty 
on Sunday should be brought down to 
the strict measure of necessity.’’ Some 
of the commanders heeded the injunc- 
tion by dispensing with some of the 
reviews and dress-parades, while others 
continued as usual the old course. After 
the Rebellion ceased the order was more 
generally obeyed. The first positive dis- 
continuance of Sunday morning inspec- 
tions, that the writer has knowledge of, 
was inaugurated in the city of Wash- 
ington in 1867, by Colonel George W. 
Wallace, Twelfth Infantry, then com- 
manding the garrison of Washington, 
comprising the Twelfth, Twenty-ninth, 
and Forty-fourth Infantry, with Du- 
pont’s Light Battery and two troops 
Fifth Cavalry, these latter being for 
duty at army head-quarters, who called 
attention to Lincoln’s proclamation and 
directed the inspection to be held on Sat- 
urday. At first there was some caviling, 
but as the result showed beneficial ad- 
vantages to all concerned, it was praised. 
Officers and men had more time, and 
indulgences were more freely granted. 
Many availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, in compliance to the article of 
war,—attending the different churches 
morning and evening,—the discipline of 
the commands were improved, court- 
martial cases reduced, and general con- 
tentment prevailed. 

Under the recent orders providing no 
Sunday inspections, a relief has come to 
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officer and enlisted man, legalizing what 


was being done by many commanders | 


for their respect of Sunday and Lincoln’s 
good start for lightening the work of the 
soldier on that day. V. LJ. 


Lines on a Stormy Petrel, 


FOUND DYING IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 


(From Temple Bar.) 


He flew long miles over barren lands, 
Driven ashore by the stormy seas, 
From the purple crags and the golden 
sands, 
From foam and freedom, and fresh 
salt breeze; 
Into a city of gloom and smoke, 
With its roar of wheels for the ocean’s 
roar, 
Where the air is heavy, and the foul 
fogs choke. 
What does it matter—one victim 
more ? 


But it’s well that a calm green garden 
lies ; 
Away from the dust, and glare, and 
din, 
And that, sad and wearied, with glazing 
eyes, 


The sad little outcast has flown within. | 


So the passer-by at the noontide sees, 
Stretched upon leaves that are sere 
and red, 
Under the arms of the sheltering trees, 
That a stormy petrel lies stiff and 
dead. 


Oh! wild sea-bird, by the tempest tossed, | 


There are some, alas! who must seek 
in vain 
For shelter and peace; but their way is 
lost, 
And kind death comes not to end their 
pain. 
When youth is passed, with its dreams 
that blessed, 
And passion is dead, and love has 
flown, 
God grant us rest—of his gifts the best— 
Ere we drift away to the Great Un- 
known! 
FLORENCE HENNIKER. 
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The Two New Armorciads. 


FEATURES IN WHICH THE BATTLESHIP 
| AND ARMORED CRUISER WILL SHOW 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


| Wuute the battle-ship authorized at 
the recent session of Congress has been 
spoken of generally as one of the “ In- 
diana’”’ class, and while the armored 
cruiser has usually been regarded as a 
sister ship of the “New York,’’ it is 
already certain, from the plans under 
consideration, that each will be a marked 
gain over anything of its type yet con- 
structed in this country. 

The “ Indiana,’’ the ‘‘ Massachusetts,’’ 
and the ‘“‘Oregon’’ are vessels of great 
and in some respects unequaled effi- 
ciency ; yet they have their drawbacks. 
A modern line-of-battle ship must be a 
compromise between the highest pos- 
| sible developments of certain desirable 
qualities, chief among which are speed, 
armor protection, battery power, and 
radius of action. In our three largest 
battle-ships the leaning has been towards 
armor and armament, rather than to- 
wards speed and coal-carrying capacity. 
In the tremendous weight of projectiles 
they can throw at a single discharge 
these vessels surpass any now afloat in 
any navy, while their enormous thick- 
ness of nickel-steel armor furnishes them 
extraordinary protection. - 

On the other hand, they are planned 
for a speed of only sixteen knots at the 
maximum, whereas the eight great 
British battle-ships of fourteen thousand 
one hundred and fifty tons each are to 
have seventeen and one-half knots, and 
the ‘Royal Sovereign” has actually 
reached eighteen. The “ Barfleur’’ and 
‘Centurion,’’ which are close upon the 
displacement of our three vessels, also 
have eighteen knots, and the three new 
| French battle-ships, of eleven thousand 
to twelve thousand tons, are to reach the 
same speed. As to coal capacity, the 
‘Royal Sovereign” class carries nine 
hundred tons in bunkers, and can steam 
five thousand nautical miles at ten knots 
per hour; the ‘ Barfleur’”’ carries seven 
hundred and fifty tons, and can steam 
eight thousand knots; but our “ Indi- 
ana,’’ ‘* Massachusetts,” and ‘ Oregon”’ 
carry only four hundred tons in the 
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bunkers, and can steam only three thou- 
sand six hundred. Thus while in armor 
and battery power they exceed the British 
battle-ships, they fall short in speed and 
radius of action. The criticism upon 
them in this respect is forestalled some- 
what by describing them as “ coast-de- 
fense battle-ships,’’ thus implying that 
they are not intended for long-distance 
cruising ; but it is evident that if to their 
other good qualities greater speed and 
coal-carrying capacity could be added, 
it would be a gain; and this is under- 
stood to be the aim in the new plans. 

As a basis for this improvement, the 
displacement of the new battle-ship, in- 
stead of being ten thousand two hundred 
and thirty-one tons, as in the ‘‘ Oregon,”’ 


may be made about one thousand tons | 
Then, as a direct result of the 


greater. 
important armor trials recently had at 
Indian Head and South Bethlehem, it is 
thought that the thickness of the armor 
can be somewhat reduced, while keeping 
out hostile shot as effectually as was in- 
tended in planning the armor of the 
“Indiana” and ‘‘ Oregon.’’ The grati- 
fying result of these trials, in which the 
ten and one-half inch ‘ Harveyed”’ 
nickel-steel plate allowed only three or 
four inches of penetration, in one in- 


stance, to any of the eight-inch projec- | 


tiles, suggests that it is not necessary to 


repeat the present battle-ship armor of | 
eighteen inches on the belt and seventeen | 


inches on the turret. But any reduc- 
tion in the weight of the armor, since 
no heavier battery is needed, will per- 
mit more powerful machinery and in- 
creased speed, together with a much-en- 
larged coal capacity. While the details 
are not settled, it is believed that the 
bunker capacity can be nearly doubled, 
and that the speed can be increased to 
seventeen knots or more. The language 
of the new act, both for the battle-ship 
and the armored cruiser, will give plenty 
of leeway for larger vessels. As to the 
battery, it has been suggested that in 
place of thirteen-inch guns only twelve- 
inch, at the maximum, need be carried ; 
but a safer course, instead of a reduction 
in the maximum calibre, may be that of 
discarding the six-inch guns, thus leaving 
the battery to consist of thirteen-inch 
and eight-inch ordnance. 
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As for the armored cruiser, its dis- 
placement will doubtless considerably ° 
exceed that of the ‘“‘ New York,” and it 
may have greater length and a higher 
freeboard. Possibly it may have. eight 
six-inch guns instead of the six carried 
by the ‘‘New York,’’ and the twelve 
rapid-fire guns may be of the five-inch 
calibre instead of the four-inch, as on 
the ‘*New York.’’ The ‘‘ New York” 
has great speed and great radius of ac- 
tion, being designed for twenty knots at 
the maximum, and carrying seven hun- 
dred and fifty tons of coal in the bunkers, 
while having a total radius of thirteen 
thousand five hundred miles at ten knots. 
Hence in the new armored cruiser in- 
creased battery power and increased pro- 
tection need alone be looked after. 

The two new ships will unquestionably 
signalize the advance of American naval 
construction. 


In Greek Waters. 
(From Chambers’s Journal.) 


I saw a beacon lighted on a hill, 
Rising from out the smooth Ionian 
Sea ; 
Soon it took shape and spread itself, 
until 
Another light it showed itself to be— 
The rising moon. It was no light of 
earth ; 
This island-beacon owned a heavenly 
birth. 


I saw the sun rise straight out of the 
sea, 
Gilding green Scio’s isle with new- 
born light, 
Till all before me, mountain, tower, and 
tree, 
Was crowned with glory. 
goodly sight. 
Its fair remembrance shall abide with 
me 
When on this drooping soul falls the 
dull night. 


'Twas a 


We passed Colonna’s Cape, where Su- 
nium stands, 
With its white temple warning us 
away ; 
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Bidding us back with deprecating hands, 

Lest on th’ enchanted ground we 

rashly stay. 

Like ghost they hover o’er the perilous 
steep, 

As those who have received a charge to 
keep, 

To keep the mariner lest he go astray ; 
Not as those Sirens luring to the shore, 
Thy columns, Sunium, haunt us ever- 

more. 
G. J. CowLey-Browy. 


Are there Lake Tides? 
(From the Chicago Times.) 


Tue books have been telling you all 
your life that there are no tides on the 
great lakes. Scientific men the coun- 
try over are of the same opinion. Yet 
every seafaring man at the city of Green 
Bay will tell you there are tides here. 
They will give you the reason. which 
Artemus Ward once urged for believing 
that a friend had attended a meeting the 
night before. ‘‘ For one thing, Isaw him 
there,’ the humorist said, and the com- 
pany did not care to hear the many other 
reasons heldin reserve. The Green Bay 
people are certain of the tides because 
they have seen them, and have been see- 
ing them ever since they lived here. It 
is useless to argue against such a reason. 

The tides come in the morning and 
evening, and are highest at seven o’clock 
A.M. and seven o’clock P.M. From three 
o’clock until seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing the tide gradually comes in. After 
that time it begins to recede, and is at its 
lowest point between eleven o’clock and 
two-thirty o’clock. At the latter hour 
the evening tide begins, and it rises con- 
tinuously until seven in the evening, 
when it begins to recede. The height of 
the tide varies at times a trifie, but it is 
never less than five inches and seldom 
over eight inches under ordinary circum- 
stances. Heavily-laden boats of large 
size are detained frequently at this point 
during low tide, waiting for the tide to 
come in. Captains are so certain that 
there is a tide that they will wait for 
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some hours to take advantage of its 
movement before attempting to leave 
port. They are certain that the books 
are all wrong and that there are tides on 
the great lakes. 

Owing to its peculiar shape, the waters 
of Green Bay are much affected by the 
directions of the heavy winds. Ina heavy 
southwest gale the water will be blown 
out of this neck of the bay until it is 
three or four feet lower than the ordinary 
stage. Then, as the gale increases, 
raising the surface of Lake Michigan 
several feet, the water will back up until 
it is about at its normal stage in spite of 
the wind. Northerly winds have the 
opposite effect. First the water will rise 
here until it has been lowered on Lake 
Michigan at the outlet of the bay, then 
it will begin to fall back. But the tides 
come night and morning, whatever the 
direction of the wind, and whether the 
water is high or low. In fact, the tide 
seems very little affected by the wind, 
and runs regularly from five to eight 
inches. 

If there is atide in Green Bay, and you 
cannot make the people here think other- 
wise, then there is a tide on all the in- 
land lakes. It may be too small to be 
measured, but it is there just the same. 
Green Bay is shaped not unlike the Bay 
of Fundy, where the tides on the Atlan- 
tic are compressed until they rise to 
enormous heights. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that a tide of half an 
inch or an inch from the wide stretch of 
waters east and west, reaching several 
hundred miles from Georgian Bay across 
Lake Huron, through the wide straits of 
Mackinac, across the foot of Lake Michi- 
gan and up the long narrow bay, would 
beso compressed as to be at last percepti- 
ble. It would be impossible to measure 
so small a tide, and scientific men would 
be justified in denying altogether the ex- 
istence of a lake tide. On Lake Superior, 
the next longest stretch east and west of 
fresh water, there is no bay where the 
water would be compressed as it is here. 
The Lake Superior tide might even be 
less in volume than that coming over 
the stretch of water from Georgian Bay 


here. 











Not a “Cure-all,” but a “Help-all.” 


The claim is not made for Scott's Emulsion that it is 
a “Cure-all.” Many diseases it does cure—even Con- 
sumption in its earliest stages is one. The oldtime idea 
of Cod-Liver Oil when administered in its rough state 
was that it would ease, perhaps prolong the life of one 
in the last stages of consumption. The new and rational 
idea is that it is designed to SAVE life. Instead of con- 
fining its use to easing the closing days of a life that is 
passing away, we now begin at the very inception of life 
—weakness at any age yields to tts magical power. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION OF COD-LIVER OIL 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES is not a “secret com- 
pound”—its ingredients are well known to all physicians 
—what science has done is simply to destroy the bad 
taste of the oil without sapping its strength. Glycerine, 
healing glycerine, is the means employed, and it so ably 
does its work that the oil is partly digested before taken 
into the system. Combined with it is a powerful auxiliary 
in the form of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, a 
pure and direct tonic. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION IS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT $1.00 PER BOTTLE, 


Vot. VIII. N.S.—No. 4. 





GOOD HEALTH 


Ought to be the rule rather than the exception, 

which is too commonly the case. People should 

know that impure blood 

causes most of their mala- 

dies. Those who realize 

this important fact, and 

make use of AYER’S Sar- 

saparilla, are never trou- 

bled with boils, carbun- 

cles, or other ulcerous 

eruptions. Taken for 

SCROFULA, the most 

prevalent and insidious 

of blood diseases, AYER’S 

4 Sarsaparilla is prompt 

and thorough in its action. It expels from the 

life-current every atom of poison, and, under its 

health-giving influence, the flesh takes on new 

life, sores heal, the skin becomes soft and fair, 

and the vital organs perform their functions 
with normal force and regularity. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Are unsurpassed for the relief and cure of constipation, sick head- 
ache, jaundice, biliousness, dyspepsia, and the various diseases 
of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. The best family medicine. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 





GENERAL JAMES 


GENERAL BEAVER has a Revolution- 
ary ancestry. He was born at Millers- ; 
town, Perry County, Pennsylvania, in 
October, 1837, was graduated from Jeffer- 
son College at Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in August, 1856, and was admitted 
to the bar of Centre County in Janu- 
ary, 1859. 

Before the War of Secession he was 
connected with a company of uniformed 
militia known as the “ Bellefonte Fen- 
cibles.’”’? This company responded to the 
President’s first call for troops, and 
reached Harrisburg April 18, 1861. It 
was attached to the Second Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and finally 
became a part of Patterson’s column in 
his operations in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Beaver served as first lieutenant of the 
company. 

He assisted Colonel Thomas Welsh in 
raising the Forty-fifth Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, and was mustered, 
October 18, 1861, as lieutenant-colonel. 
The regiment joined the Army of the 
Potomac at Washington, but was ordered 
in December to join the forces at Port 
Royal, South Carolina, and was there 
divided so that Beaver was given a 
separate command. 

He had charge of the outposts on Scull 
Creek and Calibogue Sound on Hilton 
In 
July, 1862, the regiment was transferred 
to the Army of the Potomac. 


Head Island for several months. 


September 4, 1862, Beaver resigned to 
accept the appointment of colonel of the 
One Hundred and Forty-eighth Penn- 


ADDAMS BEAVER. 


| syivanis Volunteers, took command 
‘conan 6, and left Harrisburg Sep- 
tember 8. His regiment was posted 
during the Antietam campaign, and re- 
mained in that position until December 
10, 1862, when it was transferred to the 
Rappahannock and became part of the 
First Brigade, First Division, Second 
Corps. 

Colonel Beaver took part with his 
regiment in the battle of Chancellors- 


along the Northern Central Railroad 


ville, where he was severely wounded 
through the body, May 3, 18638. 

Whilst suffering from this wound, at 
the earnest request of General Couch, he 
took command of Camp Curtin, in order 
to organize the troops for the emergency, 
which were flocking by the thousand to 
Harrisburg to defend the State from 
Lee’s invasion. 

He joined his regiment after it re- 
crossed the Potomac, and participated in 
Meade’s retrograde movement from Cul- 
peper Court-House, and in the Mine 
Run campaign during the autumn of 
1863. 
Stevensburg, Virginia. 


The winter was spent near 

Before active operations in 1864, his 
regiment was transferred to the Fourth 
Brigade of the First Division, Second 
Corps. He participated in all the battles 
of the Wilderness campaign, receiving 
| the surrender of General Stuart at Spott- 
sylvania, and being slightly wounded at 
Cold Harbor, where he succeeded to the 


command of his brigade. He was 





| severely wounded in the first assault 
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upon the works at Petersburg, June 16, 
1864. 

Recovering from this wound in a 
measure, he returned to the army in 
time to follow his division in an ambu- 
lance, and reached it just as it was re- 
ceiving the overwhelming assault of the 
enemy at the battle of Ream’s Station, 
August 25, 1864. In this battle he re- 
ceived a wound in the right thigh, which 
resulted in an amputation at the hip- 
joint. 

He was brevetted brigadier-general, 
August 1, 1864, “for highly meritorious 
and distinguished conduct throughout 
the campaign, particularly for valuable 
services at Cold Harbor, while com- 
manding a brigade.”’ 

The loss of his leg incapacitated him 
for active service, and, declining a detail 
for court-martial duty, he was, at his 


own request, honorably mustered out, 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


October 


December 22, 1864, on account of wounds 
received in battle. 

He resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession, the business having been con- 
ducted during his absence by his partner, 
Hon. H. N. McAllister. 
unanimous choice of the convention of 


He was the 


the Republican party for governor of 
Pennsylvania in 1882, but was defeated 
by reason of a division in the party. He 
was again unanimously nominated in 
1886, and elected governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania, retiring at the close of 
a successful administration, January, 
1891. 
he became at once actively engaged in 


Upon his retirement from office 


business, and retains his interest in all 
vital questions affecting the public good. 

He was married, December 26, 1865, to 
Mary Allison McAllister. Three sons, 
Gilbert Addams, Hugh McAllister, and 
Thomas, are living. 
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